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LINENIZED CRETONNES 














The present showing of 


BROWN’S LINENIZED CRETONNES 


c £1 1 ; , 
n assortment of fabrics and patterns that will meet the most 


inciuae 


liscriminating requirements of modern home furnishings. 





} } 
tor draperies, cushions, slip covers and the varied 
ipholstery uses is greatly enhanced by the addition of a number of 


Glazed Chintz effects, in both large and small patterns. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOM: WHITE AND CHURCH STS., NEW YORK CITY 
own Office: 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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W. H. BROWN, SON & CO. 
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tapestry copied from an old English 
Crewel embroidery, on heavy linen, 
in soft blues, green and rose. 


Tapestries Letit Point 
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_ Approved Treatments 


“MOSS ROSES 





ULTI-COLOR “AURORA” has 

the dash and “pep” that some 

decorative schemes demand. Use 

“MOSS ROSE” Quality Shade 
Cloth with it. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of Upholstery & Drapery Fabrics 
New York, 133 Fifth Avenue Boston, 18 Boylston Street 


“MOSS ROSE” texrertes 
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‘* The House of Mansure"’ 


WINDOW LAMBREQUINS DRAPERY, CORDS, TASSELS, etc. 
for Store and Home. 


TRIMMINGS OF ALL, Kimpe FURNITURE GIMPS 
for Austrian and Shirred Shades. in all grades carried in stock. 


FRINGES and TRIMMINGS 
LAMP SHADE FRINGES for Aut eth 
in a great variety. , 
TINSEL BRAIDS 
for all Decorative Purposes. 


MIRROR CORDS and TASSELS 
in a great selection, 
LINEN RUG FRINGES UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
in all styles, Fringes for all purposes. 


ROPE and BAND 
Portieres, Valances, etc. 


ENBROIDERED BORDERS 
for various uses. 


Special attention given to 


Art Embroidery on Portieres, Draperies, 
Theatre Curtains, etc. 


Our Extensive Manufacturing Facilities enable us to 
keep a liberal stock on hand for immediate delive 


; y and 
execute the largest orders with the least possible delay. 


E. L. MANSURE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN AVENUE AND LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
1415-1425 North Street Jefferson Bldg., 564 Washington St. Hartford Bidg.. 17th St and Broadway 
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LEE, BEHRENS & CO., inc. 


IMPORTERS 
114-116 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








A MOST EXTENSIVE VARIETY 
OF ENGLISH PRINTS, 
OF MUCH INTEREST TO THE 
DECORATIVE TRADE 








HENRY BEUTTELL & SONS 
SELLING AGENTS 

















J. H. THORP & CO. 


230 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Exclusive Selling Agents 
PRINTS de LUX 


which are . 








Cretonnes exploiting inventive genius in 
design and colorings of unusual ment. 


Protected by Patents Stocked in Quantity 


Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco "Boston 
Heyworth Building Finance Building _ Phelan Building 420 Boylston Street 
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TRADE MARK 


DRAPERIES 


The increasing delays in manufacturing 
and transportation have slightly lowered 
our usual high percentage of prompt 
deliveries, but, in the majority of the 
styles we are showing, we still have 























Stock 
jor 
Immediate 
Delivery 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO., Inc. 
725-727 Broadway, New York City 


224 W. Van Buren Street 10 West 3rd Street Rollins Building Bourse Building 67 Chauncy Street 
Chicago Cincinnati Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 


Canadian Representatives; C. Dupré & Company, 266 King Street, West, Toronto 
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STERN BROTHERS 


West Forty-second and Forty-third Streets, New York City 


The Wholesale Upholstery Dept. 


Notwithstanding the unprecedented war conditions, is showing a large, 
well-chosen selection of Imported and American-made Fabrics in exclusive 
designs and rich colorings, consisting of Plain and Figured Mohairs, Dam- 
asks, Brocades, Velvets, Tapestries and other favored Decorative Textures. 





Among the Printed Materials are Artistic Cretonnes, 
Chintzes, Linens, Silks, UVelvets and Corduroys, together 
with English Glazed Chintzes and many striking novelties. 


Attention of the Lamp Shade Trade is called to our large assortments of 
Plain and Printed Silks, Gold Nets, Galloons and Motifs. 


BOSTON—420 Boylston Street CHICAGO—!1420 Heyworth Building 
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_ Trimmings @ 


Made Exclusively for You 


It is our endeavor to meet the exact requirements of the trade 
in matching their own materials in 


Cords, Tassels, Gimps, Braids, 
Edgings and Fringes 


We also carry in stock for immediate delivery standard colors 
in upholstery trimmings in a wide assortment and a strong line 
of Cretonne e Edgings attra attractively priced. 


W. J. ROSENBERG co. 


ware 2 Office and Factory, 42-48 E. 20th St., New York _ “Es 


Also Factory, New Durham, New Jersey, 





Boston, A. H. Abels, 120 Tremont St. Baltimore W. A. Black, 58 Cent’! Savgs. Bk. Bidg. q 
Toronto, Edgar Fenton, 64 Wellington St. W. San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 913 Butler Bldg. 
Cleveland, A.T. Kaine, 503 Hippodrome Bldg. Chicago,Warren Stilwell, 168 N. Michigan Av. 
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W hat’s the Answer? 


In powerful full-page color advertisements effective and profitable way. These mer- 
that are being seen and read by millions cf chants have found the answer! 
women throughout the country, we are What, then, are you doing to tell the 
telling the homemakers of America why women of your city that they may buy 
Scranton Laces lead in beauty, charm, de- Scranton Laces from you ? 
sign and originality. And—more of these What are you doing to get local women 
advertisements are to come! to come to your store and into your drapery 
Far-seeing merchants in increasing num- department ? 
‘bers are linking up their stores with our The sooner you answer these questions 
dominant national advertising in a most the bigger your sales and your profits. 


THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, SCRANTON, PA. 


New York: 212 Fifth Avenue Chicago: Republic Building 
Toronto: 86 Wellington Street, West (James B. Jamieson) 


SCRANTON 


LACE CURTAINS EU AND FILET NETS 
wy iE. Ne 
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NATIONAL LACE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Filet and Novelty 
| Lace-Edge Curtains 


ALSO 


Filet and Novelty 
|Drapery Nets 


j. J. FERLEY & CO, 


141 Fifth Avenue, New York 
SELLING AGENTS 

















Joseph Popper 








Lace Curtains 
and Panels 


Conforming with all condi- 
tions required for the correct 
furnishing of high-class 
dwellings, public buildings, 
Ctc., Cc. 


Special schemes, with cost, sub- 
mitted promptly upon request 








131-133 E. 23p ST., NEW YORK 
CORNER LEXINGTON AVENUE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
“One Minute Bast of Fourth Avenue” 
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Drapery Trimmings 


itl 7] 
ML 


Rope Portieres 





Originality — Quality — Price 





Goods carried in stock 
for immediate delivery 











417-427 North Third St., Philadelphia 
41 Union Square 32S. Wabash Ave. 


New York | 
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Chicago 








‘“*‘Not a Worm Silk’’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE WITH BIG SUCCESS BY THE LEADING Originated and Manufactured by 
JOBBERS, DEALERS AND INTERIOR DECORATORS A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
DRAPED IN THE BETTER HOMES OF OUR COUNTRY Philadelphia New York 





. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS 
and JOBBERS 


Upholstery Fabrics of Every Description 














TO THE TRADE ONLY 


BOSTON : 420 Boylston Street 
5 tog WEST THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA : Finance Building 


NEAR FIFTH AVE. .. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO : Heyworth Building 
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WILKES-BARRE LACE MFG. CO. 


offer a wide range of 


LACE WINDOW DRAPERIES 
AND 


NOVELTIES IN FILET WEAVES 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Inc., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Selling Agents 
















































FACTORY i} 
505 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MORSE & SPRINKLE, Inc. 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Room 811 at CLARENDON BLDG. 
BPuone: STUYVESANT 3899 


CONVERTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


NOVELTY HAND DRAWN PLAIN AND FANCY M&S 
CURTAINS MARQUISETTES MAYFLOWER 
PANELS ETAMINES DRAPERY FABRICS 
BED SETS SCRIMS COTTON AND SILK 


PLAIN AND NOVELTY WEAVES f 


A Decorative Unit which accommodates Lace Curtains, Hangings, Panels 
and Overdraperies of varied material as well as the Window Shade. 
Its perfect simplicity and completeness make it easy to erect, hence, easy to sell. 
Adjustable to practically any style or width of window A profitable fixture for any deco- 
rative department. 
The VALANN offers a perfect 
covering for all the rods, fixtures 
and curtain ends, as well as pro- 


tection from ceiling light and 
dust 


Any or all hangings are easily 
removed, giving clear access to 
window for cleaning. 


The VALANN is beautifully 
finished in a variety of correct 
period styles and in woods to 
match house trim. 


Manufactured by . Sole Agents 


THE PAPE BROS. MOULDING CO. STURZENEGGER & TANNER 
Boulevard Bend, Cincinnati, Ohio 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


SUNDOUR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS, 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, KENSINGTON PRINTS. 


RUGS 


DONEGAL HANDTUFT, SEAMLESS AXMINSTERS, 
SUNDOUR RUG, TUDOR AND OXFORD MOHAIR RUGS. 
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SUNDOUR BUILDING 
20-24 W. 37th Street, New York 
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HENRY GOLDTHORB, savcrscrunes os 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & DRAPERY FABRICS, SUNFAST & ART. SILK 
CURTAINS & COVERS, VERDURE TAPESTRY & MERCERIZED DAMASK 





HENRY KEST CO., 41 Union Square, New York Representative 

Ht depen s ETL tee M, gy mee Ch ll ee cee 

WwW REN ST ‘ ichigan Avenue, icago, Ill. : e > 
Ce ie KING. Pacific Coast Orleans and Jasper Streets, Philadelphia 











THE LACE FINISHING CO. 
Expert Lace Curtain Renovators, Dyers and Repairers 


CLUNY ANTIQUE TAMBOUR IRISH POINT NOTTINGHAM BED SETS 
SCRIM ARABIAN BRUSSELS MARQUISETTE RENAISSANCE 


14 BROADWAY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


ROBERT LEWIS COMPANY 


TOURNAY DAMASK—TAPESTRY PIECE GOODS 


Also many novelties in new grades of unusual interest. 
Fascinating patterns and new treatments in an extensive assortment of 


ART. SILK AND MERCERIZED CURTAINS 
COUCH COVERS IN VERDURES, ORIENTALS, Etc. 
MADRAS PIECE GOODS AND CURTAINS 


A line of distinctive interest and great merchandising value 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS OFFICE AND MILL 
84-7 HARTFORD BUILDING, 41 UNION SQUARE BRIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FALL, 1918 


We announce the opening of our new line for the Fall season of 
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Drapery Fabrics 
Wall Hangings 
Upholstery Goods 
Portieres 
Couch Covers, etc. 





THE STEAD & MILLER CO. 
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NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
242 Fourth Avenue Fourth and Cambria Streets 1602 Heyworth Bldg. 
ee TT i 
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HAUGHTON & LEE 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Lace Curtains and 
Curtain Materials 


ENGLISH NETS 


Lace Work of the 


Finest Character 





LACET ARABIAN CURTAINS 


in all combinations 


SWISS CURTAINS 


Point de Gene, Irish Points . 
and Brise-Bise 


7D D\' DDB) AVA AW AVIAN AVA WW AVA AVI AWAY 





We are also offering a large showing 
of SCRIM, MARQUISETTE and 


John F. Patching & Co. 
Importers, D NOVELTY CURTAINS 


ig and Makers of 


Lace Curtains, Panels and Inserts 
20-24 E. 20th St., New York City 











16-18 WEST 39th STREET 











MCMC 
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BLUE GOOSE BRAND 


HIGH -GRADE 


Bed Pillows @ Down Cushions 


Manufactured by 


SCHADT & MATHEWSON 


Established 1870 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


MILLER @ MONTAGUE 


170 Fifth Avenue Corner 22d Street NEW YORK CITY. 


Artistic Colorings in 
Drapery Fabrics, Madras and Cretonnes 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


MORTON BROS. 
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B. F. B. LAWSON 


Successor to the HOUSE OF DAVID LAWSON, Est. 1850 


LACES NETS UPHOLSTERY NETS 
Barmen, Clunys, Cable and Mosquito Fancy Allovers, 

Filets, Nets, Brussels Striped Nets, 

etc. | Nets Fish Nets 
The inspection of curtain buyers is respectfully invited 

390 Fourth Avenue. New York 
J. E. CURRY Telephone 8960 Madison Square G. L. MARTIN 
BOSTON—78 Chauncy St. CHICAGO—917 Medinah Bidg. 
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REPPS 


CRETONNES 
AND 


SCRIMS 


GLENWOOD WORKS 





GLENWOOD, MASS. 

















VOILES 
MARQUISETTES 


AND 


NOVELTY WEAVES 














JOSEPH W. WOODS & SONS CO. 


354 FOURTH AVENUE 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK: « 


CHICAGO 

















BOSTON OFFICE 





12 West St. 


DECORATIVE 
LACE WORK 


Lace Panels, Cur- 

tains, Bris-Bis, 

Bedsets, Pillows, 
Covers, Etc. 


We are always pleased 
to submit our wide 
range of samples, and 
in addition our design- 
ing department is at 
your service, ready to 
carry out your ideas or 
to suggest special treat- 
ment. 


S. W. HEIM 
& COMPANY 


33 & 35 East 2ist Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
59 East Adams Street 


Cc. F. JUDD 
J. K. TAYLOR 














“Originality” 
our slogan 


Don’t overlook the fact that 
originality in manufacture and 
design is one of the essentials of 
our production plan. 


Our new and exceptional line of 
upholstery fabricsembraces all that 
might be desired by the most fas- 
tidious or discriminating buyers. 


The complete line is on display 
at 230 Fifth Avenue, Victoria 
Building, New York. 


W. T. SMITH & SON 


New York Office en Philadelphia, Pa. 
230 Fifth Avenue, Victoria Building ‘Milla, Third St. and Lehigh Ave. 


Chicago Office 
"1533 Republic Bidg., cor. State and Adams Sts. 


Other Branch Houses 


Liberty Loan—buy bonds NOW 
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“ROYCO” BRAND 
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AUSTRIAN CLOTH cent fabric, made in thirty- 
for draperies, valances and _ six colors. 

window shades, shown in 

several patterns— cream VERDURETAPESTRIES 
colors, also black striped. and MERONA CLOTH, a 
GEORGIAN CLOTH, striped, medium weight, 
a plain, light weight irides- iridescent fabric. 


GEORGE ROYLE & COMPANY 


Main Office and Mill: Philadelphia, 4080-4098 Fiankford Avenue 
New York Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, Clarenuon Bldg. 
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PIONEERS IN THE VALANCE BUSINESS 


Live agencies wi ated 
Special Panels for Hotels, Theatres, Clube, Etc. Sketches and Estimates Furnished 
CRITERION DECORATIVE CO., Inc., 500-508 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tw YORK REPRESENTATIVE, A. JACOBSON, 41 Union Square West 
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While we are admittedly the first 
special - order lace house, we 
make the more popular priced 
marquisette and novelty curtains 


If you haven't seen what we make you are 
certainly doing your firm. an injustice 


E.C. CARTER & SON 


116 West 32nd Street 





NEW YORK 
Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut St. Chicago, 1701 Heyworth Bldg. 


Boston, 420 Boylston St. San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 
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H. F. WALLISER CO. 


434-440 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





MANUFACTURERS 


Drapery and 
Upholstery 
Trimmings 


Picture Cords 

Mirror Cords 

Sunfast Edgings 

Metal Galloons 

Rope Portieres 
Cretonne Edgings 
Shade Tassels 
Furniture Gimp 

Art Fringesand Edgings 
Special-Order Work 














New York Representative: A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square 


Pacific Coast Representative: A.M. Morganthaler, San 
Gabriel, California 











BROMLEY MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lace Curtains & Nets 
Madras & Crete Goods 
Tapestry & Chenille 


Curtains & Covers 








LARGE ASSORTMENTS 
ORIGINAL PATTERNS, ALL GRADES 








Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 

















W. E. ROSENTHAL 


REPRESENTING 
BENNETT & ASPDEN CO. 
J. W. BARBER & CO. 


VELOURS, PIECE GOODS and 
PORTIERES 


DRAPERY FABRICS, AUSTRIAN 
SHADE CLOTH 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Corner of 21st Street 
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SHOWROOMS 





NEW YORK 


33-39 W. 34th St.!|) [IMPORTERS 


OPPENHEIM-COLLINS BLDG. 


TELEPHONE 
GREELEY 6365 








FRENCH FILET LACES 





35 Boulevard de 
Strasbourg 
PARIS (FRANCE) 











Decorative Filet Lace Panels 


For Interior Decorations 


FRENCH FILET LACE RUNNERS 





FRENCH PERIOD. FURNITURE 


BANDS, HEADRESTS, CURTAINS, TABLE COVERS, BED SPREADS 





ws We have Filet by the 


Yard in Stock 








SHEHERAZADE 


THE LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES IN 


LAMP AND CANDLE SHADES 








ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 





PRIMAVERA 
ARTISTIC 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


CHINA 
and 
EARTHENWARE 


VASES 
BIRDS 


FRUITS 
for 
SPECIALTY 


SHOPS 
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TO THE 
DECORATING 
TRADE 


The following Goods are 
Stocked in New York 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
ART OBJECTS 
FANCY SILK 
PILLOW COVERS 


FANCY SILK and 
LEATHER 
DESK SETS 


FRENCH PERFUME 
BURNERS 


DECORATED 
CROCKERY LAMPS 


In All Colors 
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GLAENZER & CIE. 
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PENN TAPESTRY CoO. 





WATER-POWER MILLS 
GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 








Couch Covers, Table Covers 
Portieres and Piece Goods 








New York 41 Union Square 
Boston . 19 Columbia Street 
Chicago 105 South Dearborn Street 


833 Market Street 


San Francisco . 





English Upholstery 


Draperies Bedding 





Wycombe Company 


Upholsterers and Cabinetmakers 
to the Trade 
148-150 West 52nd Street, 
New York 














MOUNTAIN COMMUNITY, Inc. 
176 MADISON AVE., Near 24th St., CITY OF NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS 





Furniture, Leathers, Fabrics, Lamps, Shades 
and Novelties 


A cordial invitation is extended to the Decorative trade 
to visit the Mountain Community where the quaintest and 
cleverest novelties are always to be seen. Waste baskets 
are offered in exceptionally charming peacock colors and 
many other exquisite designs to meet the demands of the 
most discriminating buyer. 








FONTANELLA STUDIOS 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
TO THE TRADE 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
CRAFTSMAN 


UNUSUAL COPIES FROM THE 
ITALIAN STYLES 


DECORATIVE PAINTING 
AND 
ANTIQUE GILDING 


Correspondence invited 


42 West 30th St., New York 


Near Broadway 





Reproduction of 








Telephone Madison 4689 


Davanzati Palace Madonna 











F. BOYER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Window Shades 


Eagle, Hand-Made Opaques. Oswego Opaques and Tints 
John King & Son’s Scotch Hollands. Sunfast Hollands 
Wm. O’ Hanlon & Co,’s Florentine and Striped Hollands 


Importers of Valances, Shade Laces, Insertions and Fringes 
Shade-Pulls, Etc. 


We carry a full line of everything required by dealers in 
Window Shades in both foreign and domestic productions. 


175 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 













For 

Fine Appearance 

Rich Texture 
Wearing Qualities 








=(HASE 
OHAIR VELVETS 


THE LUXURIOUS UPHOLSTERY “4 5S 
L. C. CHASE & CO. i ~ (f.f tie 

New York City Boston Detroit Chicago \g 

Seventy years leadership in manufacturing Y 










Our Want Column 
Will Help You 
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VALANCES BY THE YARD 
PANEL CURTAINS 





DRAPED SHADES 


VALANCES 

BY 

THE YARD jf 
AND 

SPECIAL 


DRAPED 
wal SHADES 


EITHER 
YOUR OWN 
OR 
SUPPLIED 
MATERIAL 


DISTINCT- MAY 


Ive BE 


USED 


P SEND FOR 
NEW 
ESTIMATES CATALOG 


MANUFACTURERS OF HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
ALL STYLES AND QUANTITIES 


B. Lowenfels & Co. 


38 COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Emden & Wormser 


Lace Curtains beasue 
242 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Cor. Twentieth Street 


PCTATION COCHINS & WODTTIINGTON, Inc. 


manuracturnens ofr SCRIM, LACE ano MUSLIN 


Curtains, Bedsets, Panels 


404 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


NEY ENGLAND MANUFACTURING C0. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 








Marquisette, Scrim and Muslin 


Curtains 











Ruffled Curtains a Specialty 








ADDN SOL 
nk UNO 
FIA REMBRANDT 
MATA SULTAN 
MINERVA ZE00 


DecorAToRS WHO USE 


MATERIALS OF KNOWN VALUE 
IN THE FITMENT OF HOMES OF 
THE CAREFUL BUYERS, FIND 
THE EXACTING DEMANDS FOR 


OUNFAST FABRICS 


MET SQUARELY IN ZENITH 
DRAPERIESANDARE ENHANCED 
BY DELIGHTFUL PATTERNS ADD- 
ING CHARACTER TO DRAPERY 
SCHEMES THAT 


Meet WITH Success 


Zenith Mills 


Allegheny Ave. and 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK: 354 FOURTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO: 717 MARKET STREET 
CARO & UPRIGHT, Coast Representatives 
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quality—a quality that bears the trade mark of merit. 
looms is a positive guarantee of excellence. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
ALLEGHENY AVE. AND FRONT ST. 








, 








5< 





BOSTON OFFICE: 120 TREMONT STREET 


HE manufacturers of America are taxed to their utmost in these crucial times. 
are meeting conditions with alacrity becoming a big nation capable of doing big things. 
We herewith call your attention to the activity in our mill—to the energy applied in 
every department where man power is putting forth a superhuman effort to produce a superior 


New York Office: 





They 


Our ticket on the product of our 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, S. E. Cor. 2ist Street 
San Francisco Office: 833 MARKET STREET 


Makers of Verdure Tapestry, Velvet, Velour Piece Goods, Tapestry Table Scarfs, Silk Scarfs, Moquette Scarfs, 
Couch Covers and Tapestry Portieres. 





Smith & RAMSEY EMBROIDERY Go, 


1636-1640 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers of 


Embroideries for the Decorative Trade 
Rent ens, Lamparouiys Tass Covsne 
Estimates and Sketches submitted. 








WLI ER PET 
“6B. SAUBIAC & SON 


Decorative Embroideries, Lace Curtains, 
Upholstery Fabrics, Special-Order Work 












Eugene Neumaier & Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Curtains and Curtain Materials 


Specialists in Popular-Priced Scrim 
and Marquisette Curtains 


PANELS YARD GOODS BED SETS 
Original Styles Highest Qualities 
Big Values Prompt Deliveries 


Send for Our Free Booklet of the New York City 
Wholesale Trade 


3-5 West 18th Street 








New York 








Salesrooms 


E. RIES & CO. paienins 


Manufacturers of 


MARQUISETTE, SCRIM AND NOVELTY CURTAINS 
FILET NETS, MADRAS, GRETONNE, SCRIM AND 
MARQUISETTE PIECE G00DS 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS; 
WELLS & HAMMOND, 67 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 

















CHESTER LACE MILLS 


CHESTER, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lace Net Window Draperies 
SHOWROOMS : 
! 11822 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Brooks & Foshay Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Scrim and Marquisette Curtains 
Piece Goods, Panels, Bed Sets 
51 WEST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 





H.F. SCHELLING 


33 FIFTH AVENUF NEW YORK 








J. W. BARBER, President MARTIN COHN, Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSEPH DERK & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


Suniast Drapery 
Fabrics 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
Germantown Avenue and Berkley Street 
WAYNE JUNCTION 


NEW YORK 
Haughton & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
J. K. Taylor, 12 West St. 








Established 1875 


M. DESAYE & CO. 


DYERS AND CLEANERS 
Refinishing and Repairing 
- Lace Curtains a Specialty 


New York Office 
443 West 45th Street 


Works 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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Patchogue Mills: 
‘Patchogue 
New York 















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1115-17 Broadway, New York 


makes 
lace curtains, 
curtain nets, filet 
curtain nets, Lacedge 
curtains and novelties of 
superior quality and artistic de- 
sign. These goods are quickly sold 
at good prices with consequent profit to the 
merchant handling them. 


TRADE- MARK 













Chicago Salesrooms : 
Republic Building 
State and Adams Sts. 











| BILLWILLER BROTHERS | 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Curtains » Drapery Materials 














SCRIMS 
MARQUISETTES 7 
MUSLIN 
ST. GALL NEW YORK 


| 15 Untenstaasse 315 Fount Ave, con. 24TH St. | 















SUUHUDUOUEELIOONOONUOOGGNUOUONENAUOUONENOOGONEONOOUONOGOOOONOOOONNAOOUONGNOOOUOOOOGOOUENGEOUUOONOOUDEGEAOOOU EHNA 


JACOB STURMER: 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Novelty . Curtains - Bedsets - Panels 
29-31 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK © 


TELEPHONE, GRAMERCY 56% 
cAMUUULUOUUUUANAUONUAADERUOUNEAOOGAUUENOUGGDUEGUUNGAOUOOOUGAOEGOOEOUOESAONGAOOEOUNOOUENAOUOUOUEAOUGEOU ERAN ETE 


H.F. MEYER & CO. 


IMPORTERS @ MANUFACTURERS o& 
FINE LACE CURTAINS AND 
DECORATIVE LACE WORK 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS @ MATERIALS 


40 E. 22d St., NEW YORK 





SHUNNANUUANUULAUNNUUNNDUNUOUOONOUN 





THE NEW HIT 





HAIR CLOTH 


Distinguished for its 


SERVICEABILITY, CHARACTER 
DAINTINESS 


Now popular with discriminating users 


CHAS. H. FELDSTEIN CO.), ine 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CADTERBURY 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


ons NSS 


CANTERBURY} Many decorative upholstery stuffs, pro- 
| | duced expressly for our distribution to the 
furniture manufacturing trade, in a wide 
range of types and values specially adapted 
to their various purposes. 


Printed Linens Velvets Damasks Tapestries 
Printed Cottons Velours Armures Casements 


Brocatelles Taffeta Silk Mohairs Silks 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Adams and Wells Streets Broadway at 24th Street 














IS IT SENSIBLE 


TO GET YOUR PRODUCTION RIGHT, YOUR PRICES RIGHT, THE 
RIGHT KIND OF SALESMEN AND OFFICE METHODS, AND 
THEN SPOIL ALL AND PREJUDICE YOUR TRADE BY SLOVENLY 
STATIONERY AND CATALOGUES? 


WHY NOT LET US WORK WITH YOU AND GIVE YOU INFLU- 
ENTIAL PRINTING? 


Te Grolier Croft press. 


MAKERS er INFLUENTIAL CATALOGUES ano STATIONERY 
OFFICE: 229 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE GHELEEA 7487 
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GCUMUOLS WHOGKES! 
ALCAWAY. SWAY SIVAN DARIDEO FRQUAL TAY, 
~  AHuman-Interest History oh “== 
_&landes Products “From Field 60 Fabric” : 
| bi e printing of acrefonne 1s 
no less interesting than the 
other processes, we have described 
ro gees alfengh we _ 
1€15 looked upon by many asa pur 
mechanical ee oe id 
printing of a newspaper. Ieig 
mechanical, iis frie, masmuch, 
as (fe operation is perforned by 
—! machinery ofa very inficaé 
and superior 6ype. But the mechanical process is 
merely the gE foe of days and weeks of exper: 
iment with color, of carefully path ted registecand of 
closely supervised printing of e various r6llers 
which make up the completed pattern. 
Fabric prnérs are not artis6 in the accepted 
meaning of the Certn, bu they ar@ more artists Han 
artisans, for the muxine of | pidmen€ shades which. 
will carry the desired color & tect though all'( the p16. 
CCS oF orinking, fixing and fini hing ,requiresa 
gy) skilland a study no less technical ond exact than 
Be fat posseyjed, oy fe atfisé ‘who concelye and orduces 
eee, the original pattern. Chindes' {bis ae piddue 
Beef ed.on the pinting machines shown above. - 
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ORDERED WORK OUR SPECIALTY TELEPHONE: 3470 Gramency OUR NEW NUMBERS 


C. WEINBERG & CO., nEwvor«. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 


UPHOLSTERY “\ DRAPERY TRIMMINGS 


WE ALSO CARRY IN STOCK A FULL LINE OF 
SUN FAST EDGINGS, CRETONNE EDGINGS, CURTAIN EDGINGS SASH EDGINGS, FURNITURE 
FRINGES, FURNITURE GIMPS, CORDS, PORTIERE ROPES, PILLOW CORDS, METAL GALLOONS 


RYER & CASHEL | | tapestry Goods, Couch Covers, Table Covers & Portieres 


Manufacturers and Assemblers of AND 











ances oad Tapestry Lacet Novelties, Bed Sets, Curtains, Panels, etc, 
urtains, Couc vers, etc. 

SUNFAST FABRICS J. VROOM ROSCOE 
pocorn i,j. 11 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 27 East Twenty-First Street NEW YORK 

















WHITELEY & COLLIER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPESTRY PORTIERES 
COUCH and TABLE COVERS 








MAKERS OF PERIOD AND NOVELTY ee ee CURTAINS and 
1IECE GOODS 
PANELS, VALANCES 
and DRAPE SHADES VERDURES: DAMASKS and UPHOL- 
Our catalogue gives prices and details of fabric STERY FABRICS 


and design that will assist you in your window 
decoration problems. 


THE WINDOW DECORATIVE WORKS MILLS: 5317-29 Westminster Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


1258 West Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio JAMES CHRYSTY, Mill Representative 


Staheli, Rietmann & Co, | | i. tRimmincs ee 


LAGE CURTAINS, EDWARD MA AG 


32-46 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 


BED SETS, ETC. re 


HARRY J. SCHWEHM ERNEST SCHWEHM 


JOHN M. SCHWEHM’S SONS 


Manufact f 
7 and 9g East Twentieth Street Figured Hair Cloth of every description, and Upholstery 


Sotwesn Pith Avenee end Sreatuar Goods in Silk, Mercerized and Cotton 
13 to 25 Wister St., below Germantown Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Our Trimmings Awarded Highest Honors at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. 


S Upholstery Trimmings, Rope Portieres 


18-20-22 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 
Near Fifth Avenue New York City 


McMASTER & MAUGLE CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





















































0. T. Mo MASTER WINDOW SHADINGS 
CURTAIN POLES AND BRASS TRIMMINGS, ETC. | FACTORIES 
ALFRED SCHOLES % : " .. 
perearthadeset 1215 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ocae aon te: 
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THE BORGH LINE; | 


Beautiful and exclusive patterns of unusual interest can be seen in the 
many new offerings in our Fall Line. 


Appropriate selections for any style or period can be made from our 
Velours, Tapestries, Damasks, Figured Mohairs, Art Velvets and Hair 


Samples and Catalog of accessories will be sent on request. 


A. F. BURCH CO. 


217-219 Division Avenue, South 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold 


INC. 


Converters — Manufacturers 


Celebrated Quality Line Scrims, Marquisettes and 
Cretonnes, “Bedford,” “Argyle,” “Chester,” Blocks, 
Stripes and Borders. 


Novelty Curtains and Lace-Edge Piece Goods. 
Large range of price and pattern. Skillfully made. 
Attractively packed. 


274 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 1601 Clarendon Bidg., 4th Ave. & 18th St. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 117 Winston St. 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER 


~ ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND 
Manufacturers of 


Swiss Lace Curtains 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 105 FIFTH AVE. 
¥. J. FRERICHS, Representative 











AUBUSSON 


Hand-woven 


Tapestries 





Furniture Coverings 
Panels 


and 


Mural Decorations 








NICOLAS HEMANCE 


Manufacturers’ Representative 











225 Fifth Avenue New York 


W. J. Pingston @ Co. 


NEW YORK -:- PARIS «1: ST. GALL 


French and Swiss Curtains, Etc. 


New York Salesrooms, 115 East 23d Street 











MOSKOWITZ BROS. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of curtains, panels, 
speads, etc. 


SPECIAL ORDER DEPT. 

Special order lace panels, curtains, brise-bies, etc., for 
clubs, hotels, private houses and stores 
Applique panels, valances, by the yard, special order 
valances, etc. 

Sketches with estimates furnished upon request 


12 EAST 22d STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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447. ' National Advertising 
= z = , > << YS » 
= R&& guarantees the life and 
Way 
RAN quality of every yard of 


(rinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


You: as a dealer, have everything to gain from the consumer-confidence 
| created in the goodness of Orinoka Mills fabrics. 


The guarantee emphasized by our national advertising in the big 
national magazines is a proved incentive to buying. 


The country-wide interest back of your Orinoka merchandise will 
allow you to sell heavily. The woman shopper will look for the 
guarantee tag on the bolt and will insist on the name “Orinoka.” 


SELL ALONG THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 


ORINOKA MILLS 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


. PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building 510 Commercial Building ~ 1608 Heyworth Building 
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FABRICS? 
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ESIGN BIRDLILY— | 
here illustrated — one 
of the new Colonial prints 
\...] conceived and executed | 
in accord with the latest 
influences in the realm of 
home beautifying. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


& COMPANY 
Chicago New York 
219 West Adams Broadway at 24th 
Street Street 
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JHE CURTAIN FApric OF THE Hour 


Selling Agents 


for 


Dexter Mills 


felguicle 


fKelguicle’ 


LOVEMAN BROTHERS 


YORKTOWN DRAPERY FABRICS 
906 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York 


fKelguiclle’ 


Converters of 
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Gimp, Cambric 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


Furniture and Upholstery 
Trades 


BURLAP, BUCKRAM 
SHEETING, DUCK 


Ticking Wadding Fibre Cord 
Batts Seat & Slip-Cover Material 

Moss Transparent Celluloid Sheets 

Mohair Rubber & Enamel, Muslin, Drill & Duck 


SAMPLE SWATCHES TO THE TRADE ON REQUEST 


THE LANDERS BROS. Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc. 
NOVELTY NET CURTAINS 


Panels - Bed-Sets - Yard Goods 


SALESROOMS 


27 East Twenty-first Street, New York 








GROLIER CRAFT PRESS 


Incorporuied 


Makers Of Influential Printing 
CATALOGS, PAMPHLETS, STATIONERY, Etc. 


229-239 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
Telephone Chelsea 7487 


























HAND-WOVEN 


TAPESTRIES 
TO ORDER 


OLD 
TAPESTRIES 
REPAIRED 


EDGEWATER TAPESTRY LOOMS 


15 BAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Alexander Jamieson & Co. 
of Nef York 


40-42 East 22nd Street 


ALSO 


ofurvel Fabsiea 
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Imaginative Designing 
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Treatment 


—Bold Color 
HEN customers ask for summer drapery fabrics—for sun parlors 
and outdoor furniture—you can be sure of many Standish Mills 


cheerful 


strength. 


This is because of unusual pattern conceptions and attractive, 


patterns that will please them. 


colorings of 


STANDISH MILLS— 


Chicago: 309 Adams St. Philadelphia: aN. 


W 


ELMS & SELLON 


uth St. New York: 906 Broadway San Francisco: 742 MarketSt. Boston: 52 Chauncy St. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT ts 
NOTWITHSTANDING FOREIGN CONDI. [fs 
TIONS, WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE [ee 
THAT WE ARE STILL IN A POSITION TO [ig 


OFFER A WEALTH OF BEAUTIFUL FABRICS [i 
—— IN — 


is 50-inch PRINTED LINENS a 
: IN AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE RANGE & 
OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS AND COLORINGS es 


: DECORATORS AND on 
re ARCHITECTS a 


WILL ALWAYS FIND IN THIS HOUSE A COMPLETE ASSORT My 
MENT OF UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS, WALL COV mi 
ERINGS AND CURTAIN MATERIALS, SERVICEABLE FOR HIGH Rye 
GRADE WORK IN HOTELS, CLUBS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC. “ 









“ee 


‘ 








THE LEADING DISTRIBUTORS OF . 
@ “SUN FAST” and WASHABLE fq] 
nf FABRICS af AU 






















¢. 


SALESROOMS 


242 to 250 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Southwest Corner of Twentieth Street 
Chicago Los Angeles Philadelphia Boston 
1808 Heyworth Bldg. Story Bldg. Finance Bldg. 420 Boylston St. 
W. E. McBride C E.Roesch Edward H. Connell Chas. A. McManus 


PARIS OFFICE: 12 Rue Ambroise Thomas 
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JOHNSON & FAULKNER 
North Union Square 
NEW YORK 


= EPRODUCTIONS of Antique Stuffs of all the Important 
Periods in Tapestries, Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroid- 
eries, etc. * * Some taken from rare and historic examples 
of unusual interest. * * Printed Linens, in texture, design 
and color, very like the old. * * Many useful and correct 
styles for wall hangings. * * Velvets of Cotton, Silk 
and Mohair. * * Plain Stuffs in fine colors and great variety. * * In short, 
a very extensive stock of high-class stuffs for all sorts of decorative purposes. 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Boylston Street 1420 So. Penn Sq. 32 South Wabash Avenue 


PARIS, 50 Faubourg Poissonniére 














P. K. WILSON & SON 























Manufacturers and Importers of 


LACE CURTAINS 


Renaissance, Arabian, Princess, Cluny, Filet, Antique, Marie Antoinettes, Brussels, 
Irish Points, Tambours, Saxony Brussels, Novelty Nottingham, Madras, etc. 


Yard Goods of every description. Bed Sets, Panel Curtains, and Door Panels. 


Complete assortment of Edgings, Insertions and Motifs for manufacturing purposes. 
Headquarters for real Cluny and Arab Laces, Plain Bobbinets and Plain and Fancy 
Scrims in white, Arabian and Ivory, in all widths. 


Also large assortment of Renaissance, Cluny, Arabian and Filet Table Decorations 
and Embroidered Pillow Covers. 








130-132 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 18th St. NEW YORK 


BOSTON — CHICAGO ST. LOUIS - DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
67 Chauncy Street 237 South Fifth Avenue 417 Victoria Building Gas Office Building 1033 Chestnut Street 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


wm. M. LAWTON 







JUNE, 1918 
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Da DEVOTED TO THE UPHOLSTERY ARTS: 
Ana |Interior-Decoratore | DRAPING, FURNITURE, FURNISHINGS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT THREE-SEVENTY-THREE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE MADISON SQ. 


6783 








CLIFFORD & LAWTON...... -PUBLISHERS W. O. HALL... ~22 2-22 on 22 oo on one nn on on ene nnn eens REPRESENTATIVE 
GC. DB. GERI POE BD wccdcowocccecccocccncencescavcesseusocesacess MANAGING EDITOR N. M. FACKENTHALL..........---- ROOM 709, DENCKLA BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN W. STEPHENSON. EDITOR CHARLES A. ANDERSON, INS. EXCHANGE BLDG...-.. CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 





BUSINESS MANAGER SUBSCRIPTION, 83.00 PER YEAR 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ON ALL SUBJECTS RELEVANT TO THE READING PAGES OF THIS JOURNAL 
NOTICE OF CHANGE IN ADVERTISEMENTS MUST REACH US BY THE FIRST OF THE MONTH 
THIS JOURNAL IS A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, $4.00 PER YEAR 
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IAMENTABLE ignorance as regards financial 
matters is the only excuse for the selling of Lib- 
erty Bonds below par except in cases of necessity 
where the money is needed regard- 

The Real Value _ less of any other consideration. 
of Liberty Bonds. The fact that any of the Liberty 
‘Bond issues are quoted under par 

on the Exchange means a loss only to those who are 
foolish enough to sell their securities. The income 
return, providing the bonds were purchased at par, 
remains exactly the same regardless of whether the 
bonds sell at 50 or 150. As a matter of fact, the 
financial history of the United States shows that in 
times of peace practically all of its bonds have gone 
above par, many of them attaining a very substantial 
appreciation over the par value; some as high as 
139. There appears to be little doubt that the first 
signs of peace will see an immediate advance in “Lib- 
erties,” and it does not seem unreasonable to expect 
them to sell up to at least 105 or 110; possibly higher. 
Every American should realize that United States 
Government Bonds are to-day the soundest investment 
in the world. If it were not for competition with the 
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abnormally high interest rates now realized from all 
classes of securities on account of the world war, 
there would never have been a possibility of Liberty 
Bonds selling below par. 


ARAGRAPH 358 of the Tariff Act of 1913 em- 

braces a great variety of articles, arid there is at 

times confusion as to whether certain goods belong 

under the inclusive heading of laces, 

Indefinite Tariff embroideries and nettings, or under 

Classifications. | some other division. The United 

States Tariff Commission is now 

considering a study of this paragraph, which is cum- 

bersome, inconclusive and vague. The wording is as 
follows: 

“Laces, lace window curtains not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, coach, carriage and automo- 
bile laces, and all lace articles of whatever yarns,. 
threads or filaments composed ; handkerchiefs, napkins, 
wearing apparel and all other articles or fabrics made 
wholly or in part of lace or of imitation lace of any 
kind; embroideries, wearing apparel, handkerchiefs 
and all articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner 
by hand or machinery, whether with a plain or fancy 
initial, monogram or otherwise, or tamboured, ap- 
pliquéd, or scalloped by hand or machinery, any of the 








foregoing by whatever name known; edgings, insert- 
ings, galloons, nets, nettings, veils, veilings, neck 
rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flouncings, flutings, quill- 
ings, ornaments; braids, loom woven and ornamented 
in the process of weaving, or made by hand, or on any 
braid machine, knitting machine, or lace machine, and 
not specially provided for; trimmings not specially 
provided for; woven fabrics or articles from which 
threads have been omitted, drawn, punched, or cut, 
and with threads introduced after weaving, forming 
figures or designs, not including straight hemstitching ; 
and articles made in whole or in part of any of the 
foregoing fabrics or articles; all of the foregoing of 
whatever yarns, threads or filaments composed, sixty 
per centum ad valorem.” 


BILL has been introduced in Congress known as 

H. R. 3662, which proposes the substitution of 
French meters and kilograms for the units of measure 
and weight. We presume that there 
are some reasons for substituting 
the French system for the American 
system, but we can perceive so many 
objections that we doubt very much if the bill will be 
seriously considered. 

An organization has been established known as the 
American Institute of Weights and Measures which 
proposes to systematically oppose this bill. This same 
subject was brought up in England but the British 
Commission decided that the metric system was un- 
desirable for England, and whatever the advantages 
would be by the adoption of this system, there were 
innumerable disadvantages against it. 


The Metric 
Question Again. 





HERE was never a time in the memory of the 

oldest men in the trade when the supply of material 
was so far below the normal degree of demand. Re- 
tail business is reported to be good 
in most of the territories: North, 
East, South and West. Money is 
plentiful, wages high and it is con- 
fidently expected that, even in things which are not 
strictly necessary, there will be a big business. 

Should even a fair proportion of this anticipated 
business be found, there is bound to be a tremendous 
drive on wholesale stock—a drive in buying that will 
demand quick deliveries and large quantities.. The 
wise buyer will anticipate his needs and prepare in ad- 
vance, for it is extremely doubtful if wholesale houses 
and manufacturers will be able to meet an extraor- 
dinary demand when the retail season gets well under 
way. 


A Good Time to 
Look Ahead. 





REDERICK BODE, president of the Standard 
Color Card Association, Inc., has written the his- 
tory of the Standard Color Card, and the story has 
been published in a little pamphlet for distribution. 
The association first selected a list of color names 
from colors known in nature, and then by a canvass of 
the various trades using colors, standard shades were 
adopted. One hundred and twenty-eight shades are 
in the latest card and it is of interest to know that the 
Color Card has been adopted as a standard of shades 
by something over three hundred firms, including many 
upholstery firms. Full particulars of the work of the 
association can be obtained from their headquarters, 
354 Fourth Avenue. 





Impressive hall of a Southern Colonial house. 




















were made by the laboratories connected with the 

large dealers, most of whom were the agents of 
foreign companies. The expense of these laboratories 
was charged against the costs of distribution, which 
really meant that the consumer paid in the end. 

Hand in hand with the testing went a technical 
service which appeared to be gratuitous, the visits of 
the dyestuffs demonstrator solving many of the prob- 
lems of the dyer. It finally came about that the old- 
fashioned dyer became more scarce and in his place we 
found younger men who were accustomed to depend on 
the dealers. Many were unable to match their shades 
from straight colors, preferring to have their samples 
matched for them, thus putting the dyehouse prac- 
tically in the hands of those who sold them the dyes. 

A few of the more progressive mills maintained 
laboratories of varying degrees of efficiency and in- 
stituted competitive systems of buying. Some of the 
best of these laboratories were equipped thoroughly 
and well repaid the expenditure, but many were op- 
perated indifferently, or were in the charge of the 
wrong men, and only served to maintain a constant 
hostility with the dyer. 


~~When the speculation period started, shortly after 
the war, the situation was a most un- 
fortunate one for the consumer, who 
had no means of determining the value 
of his purchases. The dyers were 
forced to adopt new methods and 
make substitutes and gradually ac- 
quired again the resourcefulness that 
had been a part of the day’s work of 
their predecessors. 

The new American factories slow- 
ly advanced their output, but on ac- 
count of various difficulties it was par- 
ticularly hard to maintain deliveries in 
accord with a constant standard. The 


Peres to the war nearly all tests of dyestuffs 
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DYES TUFF 
FOR 


By Epw. WALLACE PIERCE, 


Microscopic examination is a use- 
ful adjunct of dye testing. 






T Baad NGS 
TEA TIGES 


A Resume of .the Most Modern Methods in Practical Use, with 


Illustrations by the Author. 


Chemist 
U. S. Conditioning and Testing Co. 


dealers and brokers, selling what was left of old for- 
eign dyes, also found difficulty in obtaining or deliver- 
ing a constant supply of uniform goods. The result 
of all this was an endless series of disputes, without a 
court to dispense justice. As the state of affairs was 
one particularly affecting the textile industry, and ca- 
pable of being handled in the same manner as other 
textile tests, arrangements were made to conduct dye 
tests from an impartial point of view and, if possible, 
to prevent a few of the objectionable features of the 
dyestuff business. 


The experiment having proved itself practical, it 
seems to be to,.the general interest of the textile as well 
as the dyestuff industry to review the methods used in 
order to stimulate testing both among the mills and the 
new manufacturers and dealers. It.is hoped that some 
day some authoritative body will designate definite and 
arbitrary methods that all may follow; but until that 
time comes individual methods will be used. It would 
be desirable if the Dyestuff Association, the Bureau of 
Standards or the Bureau of Chemistry would make it 
a matter of interest and plainly outline some standard 
methods of testing and thereby eliminate the contro- 
versies that may arise through the work of different 
operators. The methods that follow are the resultant 





Testing the fastness of dyed fab- 
rics to acids, alkalies, etc. 





























Ten-gram skeins are dyed in porcelain 
beakers, turned by glass rods. Tin re- 
ceptacle for carrying hot beakers. 


of ideas gathered from many sources and are those 
generally in use in dye testing laboratories. It is not 
the general system that needs standardizing but the 
many special cases that vary from the general rule: 

The first essentials in dye testing are good water 
and clean, white textiles, then a general cleanliness 
throughout the entire operation. River water is bad, 
particularly with direct cotton dyes, basic dyes, aliza- 
rines and extracts. It has a tendency to form lakes 
which readily wash off and diminish both the strength 
and brilliancy of the dyeing. Of course spring and 
well waters are worse in this respect than river water, 
and city supplies now often show the results of various 
chemical treatments that visibly affect dyeing. Hy- 
pochlorites and copper salts are quite likely to be pres- 
ent in sufficient quantity to cause variation in the re- 
sults. Water treated by zeolites is safe and gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 

The yarns or fabrics used for the tests should be 
obtained in large lots to insure uniformity and should 
be of a good grade. Worsted is preferable to wool and 
in the case of cotton combed peeler is generally used. 
Silk in the form of a light colored spun silk is likely 
to be more satisfactory in every way 
than the best grade of organzine or 
thread. 

Loose cotton may be used, but 
combed sliver is better, and worsted 
tops are preferable to raw stock, as 
level shades are necessary for com- 
parisons. Cloth samples should be 
quite light in weight because the ab- 
sence of bulk in the small dye test 
gives rise to differences in penetration. 
The less penetration the heavier will 
be the surface color. 

Tests are best carried out on a 
metric basis and the 10-gram skein is 
the standard. No account is generally 
taken of the moisture content of the 


In handling a large number of tests 
the samples are weighed off directly 
on analytical balances. 


Porcelain pots used for dye tests are 
kept at uniform temperature in calcium 
chloride baths, heated by gas burners. 


fiber but whenever a lot of skeins 
are wound they should be examined 
and weighed before dyeing, sepa- 
rating the correct weights from the 
light and heavy and correcting these 
before use. 

Dyeing operations are best con- 
ducted in porcelain beakers or pots 
on account of the comparative ease 
with which they may be cleaned. 
Enameled ware will soon become 
pitted and yield traces of iron to 
the hot liquids and cause uneven- 
ness or dark stains. Pyrex glass 
would be satisfactory if a type of 
beaker could be obtained that was 
sufficiently heavy to withstand the 
frequent handling. The American porcelain, made by 
the Coors factory, is proving as satisfactory in every 
respect as the imported varieties used before the war. 

Smaller laboratories which do but little of this 
kind of work generally dissolve their dye samples in 
the proportion of 1 gram to 1 liter and then measure 
out the quantity needed for each test. When the daily 
number of samples runs into the hundreds, and most 
of the samples are small, it is not possible to take care 
of so many different solutions without a great loss of 
time and possibility of confusion. In such cases the 
quantity to be dyed is weighed directly from the dry 
sample. The error is minimized by the use of balances 
sensitive to at least 1/10 milligram. The dye sample 
must be uniform and representative of the larger lot 
as many errors occur through careless sampling. 

Any abnormal dryness or dampness, or specks and 
chips of foreign matter, will affect the strength of the 
dye accordingly. Sometimes the sample contains a 
lump of either reducing matter (salt, dextrine, etc.) or 
lumps of concentrated dye which later become crushed 
and mixes with the remainder and causes an error. 

(To be continued.) 


Mordanting larger lots of ten- 
gram skeins in enameled vessels 
on a gas stove. 
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AN EXQUISITE LACE PANEL 


A combination of hand-made Venise, Bruges and filet laces and medallions, made by S. W. Heim & Co. 


for a New York decorator. 














MUSIC ROOM IN A NEW YORK RESIDENCE 


The lattice work at the right corner of the room conceals a built in organ. 
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FORCES BEHIND OUR 


FORCES 


The Following Article Comprises Extracts from an Address Delivered by Prof. 

S. W. Parr, of the University of Illinois, and Published Recently in the World 

Magazine. It Gives Facts and Figures That Are Exceedingly Encouraging, and 
the Materials Mentioned Influence Many and Various Industries. 


E NEED occasionally to transmute impres- 
W sions into facts. Most of us have had the 
impression for some time that American in- 
dustries had to a considerable extent overcome the lack 
of materials which were 
formerly imported from 
abroad, but few of us have 
been really in touch with 
the extent to which our 
domestic plants are now 
able to supply these neces- 
sary products. 
We need knowledge " 
rather than impressions, 
because the loyal American fd 


must meet disloyal propa- 
ganda with controverting ‘ 
facts development along many lines of prof- 


The following statis- 
tics comprise in brief a rec- 
ord of American manu- 
facturing development. 
This is by no means a record of our complete accom- 
plishment, because it would be difficult, and also un- 
wise, to make public all that is being done in a manu- 
facturing way, but sufficient is given to indicate that 
magnificent progress is being made. 

Coat—One of the reasons for the shortage of coal 
last Winter was the reluctance of dealers to store large 
quantities, because of the dread of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Chemists and engineers have been working 
on this for several years, and have at last demonstrated 
that coal can be stored in large masses with a fair de- 
gree of safety. One large power and lighting concern 
stored more than 200,000 tons last December, and be- 
cause of this were able to continue service without 
interruption throughout the Winter. 

Coxe—Coke is necessary for making iron. Previ- 
ous to 1914, 75 per cent. of the coke was produced 
from beehive ovens, a process that burned all the vola- 
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HE expansion of American industry 
to meet the urgent necessities of 
the present situation has resulted in a 


itable production which. hitherto we 
have left untouched 


tile constitutents of the coal or let them fly away in 
smoke. This procedure was like burning up $5 worth 
of high grade material to produce five cents’ worth of 
low grade heat. It is estimated that this year 50 per 
cent. of the coke will be 
produced in by - product 
ovens. The number of by- 
products of coke is about 
7,000, among the most im- 
portant of which are gas 
for city consumption, am- 
monia for fertilizers, car- 
bolic acid for antiseptics, 
explosives and phonograph 
records, creosote oils for 
wood preserving, anthra- 
cene for colors, and tar. 

A bee-hive oven coke 
plant costs a few thousand 
dollars to install, while a 
by-product plant represents 
a cost of from three to five 
million dollars—a change of method not to be lightly 
undertaken. 

Dyesturrs—Dyestuffs were among the first es- 
sentials the shortage of which became apparent very 
quickly. At the time when importations ceased there 
were about six firms in this country engaged in manu- 
facturing or importing dyestuffs. Importations rep- 
resented more than $10,000,000 a year. To-day there 
are 130 corporations actively engaged in the dye manu- 
facturing business, with a capital approximating $160,- 
000,000. We are making enough dyes for our own use 
and are exporting them at an average rate of more than 
$1,000,000 a month. Last year Great Britain bought 
$3,000,000 worth of our dyes. There is still a shortage 
of certain colors in the general market, largely military 
colors, due to the tremendous military consumption. 

Exp.Losives—High explosives are practically a 
new industry. Before the war the American product 





was insignificant ; to-day it approximates 2,000,000,000 
pounds a year. These explosives are made from 
glycerine, phenol (carbolic acid), toluol. All are 
products of coal. 


From the coke ovens we get about 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of toluol, only a quarter of the quantity needed 
for our own army. For every gallon of toluol five or 
six gallons of benzol are produced, and benzol has 
come to be the starting point for the manufacture of 
carbolic acid, and carbolic acid or phenol is the start- 
ing point for picric acid, another explosive, and also 
for the manufacture of Bakelite, which has almost 
completely replaced hard rubber in electrical appliances 
and phonograph records. Benzol, moreover, is mis- 
cible with alcohol, and when so mixed furnishes a 
motor spirit in some respects superior to gasolene. 


PotasH—lIn 1915 we made less than 1,000 tons of 
potash. The output for the present year will exceed 
40,000 tons. We used to import 275,000 tons a year 
from Germany. Other sources are being developed. 
The largest source of supply now comes from Ne- 
braska and California. The kelps of the Pacific Coast 
are being developed; the alunite deposits of Utah look 
promising; and chemists are just beginning to make 
use of the products of cement furnaces, green sand 
and feldspar. Potash has been largely used in glass 
making. Soda has been tried as a substitute, and the 
chemist of one large glassmaker says they are so 
pleased with the results that they would not return to 
the use of potash even should it become available. 


Sodium cyanide has been substituted for potas- 
sium cyanide in gold working, and has been found to 
be better and far cheaper. 


Ciray—In all metallurgy, the graphite crucible is 
essential. It was formerly made from a special clay 
only to be found in Germany. One year after the war 
began the whole stock was exhausted. To-day cru- 
cibles of American clay are being made, the superiority 
of which over the German can be guaranteed. 


Optica GLass—All the glass for telescopes, field 
glasses, camera and range-finders came from Jena, ex- 
cept for the output of one French and one British 
factory. After ten months of experimentation and 
scientific research, the United States Government 
laboratories produced not only a better but greater 
variety of optical glass than the Germans had been able 
to produce in ten years. 


Nitrates—Nitrates are used for making all ex- 
nitroglycerine, nitrocellulose. trinitrotoluol, 
trinitrophenol, also fertilizers, and ammonia and 
saltpeter for household and manufacturing uses. All 
the nitrates came from Chili. But four-fifths of the 
air is nitrogen, and while the Government is spending 
$35,000,000 on reserve supplies from Chili, successful 


plosives - 








processes have been developed by means of which all 
our needs will be supplied. fe 


Acip—Sulphuric acid is used in almost all the 
manufacturing and chemical arts. We have always 
made it in large quantities, and the production for the 
year 1917 was more than 600,000 tons greater than 
1910. 


There are new metals such as duiron, tantiron and 
buflocast, and there are new chemicals, photographic 
materials, remedial agents, anesthetics; there are ther- 
mometers, glassware and porcelains, all of which 
were imported from Germany and all of which have 
been perfected until the American product is the equal, 
and often the superior, of the imported article, so that 
while war stress has necessitated a tremendous speed- 
ing up, and a forced extension of domestic industries, 
American laboratories backed by American capital 
have turned hope into assurance, and American inde- 
pendence will mean more, in a manufacturing way, as 
a result of the war, than it has ever meant before. 





WHAT IS AN UPHOLSTERER? 


T’S a good thing once in a while to get an idea of 
how some one else is impressed by your job. 

We were quite interested to find in the report of 
the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, a brief description of the working 
conditions among upholsterers. 

The report, a book of some 300 pages, gives sta- 
tistics concerning the number of persons employed, the 
hours of labor, and the comparative ratio of men and 
women employed in connection with the lumber, mill- 
work and furniture industries. 

As a description of the occupation of an uphol- 
sterer, the following paragraph from the book in ques- 
tion is rather amusing: 

“There is much specialization in this occupation 
at the present time, and few all-around upholsterers 
are now found. In many establishments the work 
is divided into processes, all more or less simple, 
in which much unskilled labor can be employed. 
Thus, spring setting, pad making, sewing, etc., repre- 
sent distinct subdivisions of upholstering in many chair 
and lounge factories. The persons doing this work, 
usually boys or women, cannot be regarded as uphol- 
sterers in the strict sense of the term and are not in- 
cluded as such in this report. The all-around up- 
holsterer cuts the materials, puts in the springs and 
fillings, makes the tufts, and performs all the other 
operations of upholstering. He is usually assisted by 
one or more helpers. Only men of this class rank as 
regular upholsterers. In many lounge factories a tuft- 
ing device is now used which enables this work to be 
done much more quickly and easily than by hand.” 
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WHAT TO DO IF YOUR 
LIBERTY BONDS ARE 
LOST, DESTROYED 
OR DEFACED 


T IS interesting to know that the Treasury Department, having in mind the fact that there are now many persons 
holding bonds as securities who have hitherto never had any experience with this form of collateral, has made 
an announcement concerning bonds which may become destroyed, defaced or lost. 


Lost Coupon Bonds—There is no authority under exist- 
ing law empowering the department to issue duplicates of 
United States coupon bonds which have been lost or stolen or 
to redeem such bonds. 

These regulations do not apply in any way to coupon 
bonds which have been lost or to coupons lost or destroyed 
which have been detached from the bonds to which they be- 
longed, as no relief, in such cases, can be granted under ex- 
isting laws. 

Coupon Bonds—Destroyed or Defaced—The following 
section of the Revised Statutes of the United States quoted 
in the regulations concerns the relief that may be granted in 
cases of destroyed or defaced 
Coupon Bonds of the United States : 

Sec. 3702. Whenever it appears 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
clear and unequivocal proof, that 
any interest-bearing bond of the 
United States has, without bad 
faith upon the part of the owner, 
been destroyed, wholly or in part, 
or so defaced as to impair its value 
to the owner, and such bond is 
identified by number and descrip- 
tion, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall, under such regulations and 
with such restrictions as to time and 
retention for security or otherwise 
as he may prescribe, issue a dupli- 
cate thereof, having the same time 
to run, bearing like interest as the 
bond so proved to have been de- 
stroyed or defaced, and so marked 
as to show the original number of the bond destroyed and 
the date thereof. But when such destroyed or defaced bonds 
appear to have been of such a class or series as has been or 
may, before such application, be called in for redemption, in- 
stead of issuing duplicates thereof, they shall be paid, with 
such interest only as would have been paid if they had been 
presented in accordance with such call. 

Parties presenting claims on account of a coupon or 
registered bond of the United States which has been destroyed 
wholly or in part, or on account of a registered bond which 
has been lost, will be required to present evidence showing— 

(1) The number, denomination, date of authorizing act, 
rate of interest of such bond; whether coupon or registered, 
and, if registered, the name of the payee. In the case of a 
registered bond, it should also be stated whether it has been 
assigned or not previous to the alleged loss or destruction, 
and, if assigned, by whom, and whether assigned in blank or 
to some person specifically by name; and if assigned in the 
latter manner, the name of the assignee should be given. 

(2) . The time and place of purchase, of whom purchased, 
and the consideration paid. Oe 

(3) The specific place of deposit of the missing bond 
(that is, if the bond was kept in house or office, it should be 
shown in what-part thereof, whether in a desk, box, etc., and 
whether under lock and key; if kept in a bank vault, the name 
of the bank should be given) ; whether or not any person or 
persons, other than the owner,.has access thereto, and in the 





impaired. 
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D° not write your 

name or any 
other matter on either 
the face or the back 
of your registered or 
coupon bonds. The 
value of a bond so marked is 


event of its having been accéssible to other parties, their 
affidavits, in addition to that of the owner, should be furnished, 
showing their knowledge of the existence of the bond, and of 
the fact of its loss or destruction. 

(4) The material facts and circumstances connected 
with the loss or destruction of the bond. 

(5) It must be shown by the affidavits of two credible 
persons, if practicable by United States officers, that the 
statements of the claimant as set forth in his affidavit are 
worthy of the confidence of the Treasury Department, and 
that he is the identical person named in the application. Like 
evidence of credibility must accompany the affidavit of any 
person who may have had access to 
the bond, besides the claimant. 

(6) All affidavits sworn to 
before a notary public, a United 
States commissioner, or a justice of 
the peace, must be accompanied by 
a certificate from the proper court, 
showing that the officer was in com- 
mission on the date of the execu- 
tion of the document. 

In all cases, the evidence should 
be as full and clear as possible, 
that there may be no doubt of the 
good faith of the claimant. Proofs 
may be made by affidavits duly 
authenticated, and by such other 
competent evidence as may be in the 
possession of the claimant. 

Affidavits and other evidence 
pertaining to the claim should be 
Me transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Division of Loans and Currency. Upon receipt of 
such documentary evidence, it will be referred to the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury for his opinion as to its sufficiency. 
The applicant will be advised of the decision as soon as it is 
reached. If it be favorable to such applicant a blank in- 
demnity bond will be forwarded to him for execution; and 
when this idemnity bond shall have been duly’ executed, re- 
turned to the department, and approved by the Comptroller 
and the Secretary, the relief desired will be granted. 

Sec. 3703 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
quoted in the regulations provides for an indemnity bond and 
reads as follows: = 

The owner of such destroyed or defaced bond shall sur- 
render the same, or so much thereof as may remain, and shall 
file in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum of double the 
amount of the destroyed or defaced bond, and the interest 
which would accrue thereon until the principal becomes due 
and payable with two good and sufficient sureties, residents of 
the United States, to be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save harmless the 
pees States from any claim upon such destroyed or defaced 

nd. 

The acts of August 13, 1894, and March 23, 1910, authorize 
the acceptance of a surety company, duly incorporated and 
duly authorized to. do business by the Secretary ofthe Treas- 
ury, in lieu’of the two sureties prescribed in sectié6ns 3703 and 
3705 above quoted. When a surety company‘has been duly 
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accepted by the Treasury Department its sufficiency need not 
be certified as is required in the case of personal sureties. A 
married woman as a surety on an indemnity bond will not be 
accepted by the department. If an unmarried woman acts as 
surety she must furnish a statement setting forth the fact 
that she is unmarried. 

In case relief is granted by the issue of new bonds for 
destroyed or defaced coupon bonds the new bonds will be in 
registered form. 

In case of the loss, theft, or supposed destruction of 
United States registered bonds immediate notification of such 
fact should be sent the SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
DIVISION.OF LOANS AND CURRENCY, in order that 
a caveat may be entered on the books of the department 
against the transfer of such bonds. The following form may 


be used: 
FORM OF REQUEST FOR CAVEAT 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Division of Loans and Currency, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: The United States registered bonds described below and 
ee re ener tak eg Pet ae Se 
(Briefly state particulars) 


i OO. o cassacdaw wanes Please enter a caveat against 
their transfer. 

_ ee See ee per cent. loan of........ 
Ee 8 Rr _ See per cent. loan of........ 


(No.of Bond) (Amt.of Bond) (Rate) 
(Describe cach bond separately) 


Respectfully, 


(Title of Loan) 


(Address) 

Sections 3704-5 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States quoted in the regulations are as follows: 

Sec. 3704. Whenever it is proved to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by clear and satisfactory evidence, that any duly 
registered bond of the United States, bearing interest, issued 
for valuable consideration in pursuance of law, has been lost 
or destroyed, so that the same is not held by any person as his 
own property, the Secretary shall issue a duplicate of such 
registered bond, of like amount, and bearing like interest and 
marked in the like manner as the bond so proved to be lost 
or destroyed. 

Sec. 3705. The owner of such missing bond shall first file 
in the Treasury a bond in the penal sum equal to the amount 
of such missing bond, and the interest which would accrue 
thereon, until the principal thereof becomes due and payable, 





with two good and sufficient sureties, residents of the United 
States, to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
condition to indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any claim because of the lost or destroyed bond. 

The regulations of the Treasury Department in relation 
to United States bonds quoted above under the heading 
Coupon Bonds—Destroyed or Defaced, apply in the case of 
lost registered bonds, as respects the furnishing proof by 
affidavits and such other competent evidence as may be in the 
possession of the claimant, and the subsequent procedure fol- 
lowed, except that— 

A duplicate in lieu of a lost registered bond will not be 
ome within six months from the time of the alleged loss, 
an 

The interest on an uncalled registered bond will be paid 
to the payee thereof, even though the bond has been lost or 
destroyed, and 

Registered bonds assigned in blank become, in effect, 
bonds payable to bearer, and if lost or stolen no relief can be 
granted on account thereof under existing laws. 

The steps to be taken by the claimant in order to procure 
the issuance of a duplicate registered bond, in the case of a 
registered bond destroyed wholly or in part or so defaced as 
to impair its value to the owner, are the same as in the case 
of coupon bonds destroyed or defaced and are governed by 
the Regulations and the sections of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States quoted under the preceding heading “Coupon 
Bonds—Destroyed or Defaced.” 

The attention of holder: of United States Government 
Bonds is particularly called to the following: 

Do not write your name or any other matter on either the 
face or the back of your registered or coupon bonds. The 
value of a bond so marked is impaired. It is not a good de- 
livery under the rules of the New York Stock Exchange and 
you will probably experience difficulty in disposing of it else- 
where, if so marked. 

If the holder of a coupon bond wishes to have the fact of 
his ownership appear on the bond so as to have the additional 
protection thus afforded in case of loss, the coupon bond 
should be exchanged for a bond registered in his name. This 
can be done by complying with the regulations of the Treas- 
ury Department (Department’s Circular No. 100, dated De- 
cember 26, 1917, governing transactions involving interchanges 
of bonds.) Consult your bank as to the course to be followed 
to affect such an exchange. It should be noted, however, in 
this connection that, as a registered bond requires certain 
formalities in connection with its transfer which are not re- 
quired in the case of a coupon bond which passes by delivery, 
a registered bond is usually quoted at a price a fraction lower 
than a coupon bond of the same series. 





Below is illustrated a nursery or play-room in the attic of a residence, by Hoggson Bros. The wall-pattern shows figures of 


children representing the months. 


















Dickson, president of the Delaware Trust Co., 
Wilmington, that Alfred I. du Pont had bought 
the leasehold of the Grand Central Palace, there was 
considerable speculation in the trade as to just what 
commercial significance might attach to the transfer. 
Almost immediately a statement was issued by the 
New York Furniture Exchange, to the effect that the 
interests of the Exchange would experience no inter- 
ference, and that the development planned for the rest 
of the building would not con- 
flict with the part now devoted 
to the New York Furniture 
Exchange. 

Some of the other prop- 
erties also acquired by Mr. 
du Pont are the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change, the Allied Industries, 
the All-Americas Association 
and the All-Americas Pub- 
lishing Co. His intention is 
to use the Palace for the pro- 
motion and the development 
of trade with the countries 
allied with the United States 
in the war and also the coun- 
tries of Latin-America. 

The purchase of the 
Palace was influenced to a 
large degree by the fact that 
it is favored by a special act of Congress, which per- 
mits it to import merchandise for exhibition purposes 
without the payment of duty. Under that act, mer- 
chandise may be imported for exhibition and duties 
paid when goods are sold. The ground upon which the 
building stands is owned by the New York Central 
and is not for sale. However, the Palace has a lease- 
hold for a period of fifty years without revaluation of 
the property. 

Associated with Alfred I. du Pont are William 
du Pont and C. C. Dickson, of Wilmington, Del. ; Wil- 
liam P. Bonbright, of New York; Myron T. Herrick, 


} OLLOWING the announcement of Charles C. 
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GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
ATTAING: 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCOPE 


INE rugs, furniture and 
decorations, and objects of 

art, which are now in most in- 
stances consigned to some reliable auction 
room, will be permitted to be sent to 
this country and exhibited free of duty. 








of Cleveland, Ohio; Viscount Furness, of London; 
General John Carson, of Montreal, Canada; Colonel 
William Cantley, of Nova Scotia; Judge S. G. Archi- 
bald and Etienne Groscaulde, of Paris. 

The plan and scope of the organiztion that has 
taken over the Grand Central Palace includes activ- 
ities which are of unusual interest to our trade. Pri- 
marily the new company will be an exposition and sales 
company in the interests of foreign trade, but it is 
thought that not only clubroom facilities will be ac- 
corded foreign buyers, but 
special clubroom facilities 
will be accorded American 
salesmen and the traveling 
salesmen’s organizations will 
be given a place where they 
can have their executive of- 
fices, and a general conven- 
tion hall, library and smoking 
room will be shared in com- 
mon with restaurant facilities 
on two of the upper floors. 

There is an open gallery 
on the twelfth floor, twelve 
feet deep extending 275 feet 
on Forty-sixth Street and 200 
feet on Lexington Avenue, 
with a total of approximately 
12,000 square feet of open 
floor space. Plans are being 
made for an expenditure of 
$150,000 for furnishings for the clubhouse. The 
eleventh and twelfth floors will contain the dining- 
rooms with a grand staircase in the center of the build- 
ing, connecting the two floors. 

Robert Lee Dunn, who has been active in export 
exposition work and is the founder of the All-Amer- 
icas Association, is responsible for bringing about this 
new organization. Mr. Dunn has been elected a di- 
rector and vice-president of the following affiliated 
organizations: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change, the Grand Central Palace, All-Americas As- 
sociation, and presicent of the All-Americas Publish- 

































ing Co. Charles E. Spratt, well known in the fur- 
niture trade, is to continue at the head of the Furniture 
Exchange. E. R. V. Ritter has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Exchange. 

Under the law, the new association will be able 
to receive in this country, without payment of duty, 
any merchandise intended for exhibition, and no duty 
need be paid until the goods are sold. Unsold goods 
may be shipped back to their point of origin without 
payment of duty. Therefore, it will be seen that an 
unusual advantage accrues to the presentation of ex- 
pensive foreign goods. Fine rugs, furniture and deco- 
rations, and objects of art, which are now in most in- 
stances consigned to some reliable auction room here, 
will be permitted to be sent to this country and ex- 
hibited free of duty. 

With the vast capital back of this enterprise, there 
is every reason to believe in the great future of the 
movement, which will primarily deal with the exhibition 
of goods for import and goods for export. It will en- 
deavor to promote a closer international relationship. 
It will give to the European an organized repository 
for his industrial creations where his goods may be 
safely consigned without duty, and it will give to the 
Latin-American a headquarters wherein he may not 
only find all available merchandise used in his country, 
but meet buyers for his own raw products. 

The floor space to be used for the club features 
covers more than 100,000 square feet and its appoint- 
ment is to be in keeping with the magnitude of the en- 
tire project. It is understood that Francis H. Kimball, 
the architect, is at present making the drawings for the 
club floors, which are to open early in the Fall. 





PATRIOTIC SHOW-WINDOW DISPLAYS. 
HE department store of A. I. Namm & Son, 
srooklyn, captured the first prize of $250 offered 
by the National War Savings Committee for the best 
department store window display, advertising the War 
Savings movement. Franklin Simon & Co. and 
Bloomingdale Bros. were awarded the two prizes of 
$150 each, while prizes of $100 each were carried away 
by James McCreery & Co., Oppenheim, Collins & Co., 
and James A. Hearn. The five additional $50 cash 
prizes were won by Saks & Co., Best & Co., R. H. 

Macy & Co., Abraham & Straus, and Gimbel Bros. 
The Namm window contained a model of a Bel- 
gian home, wrecked by German gunfire. Amid the 


charred sticks, burned and broken furniture and scat- 
tered bricks and mortar, sat an old woman—a shawl 
over her head, with her hand uplifted to a sign bear- 
ing the words: 

“Untess You Woutp See Tuis tn AMERICA, 
Buy War Savincs STAMPS.” 








In the two outside corners of the window were 
bronze bells taken from the wreckage of Ypres 
Cathedral. 

Especial credit should go to Lord & Taylor for 
their Fifth Avenue display depicting a trench scene 
in Flanders ; and to Bloomingdale Bros., Third Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street, who took out an entire twenty- 
foot window, placing inside employees dressed as 
“Uncle Sam” and “Columbia,” who sold stamps to the 
crowd outside. Remarkably good work in upper Man- 
hattan and the Bronx has been done by Blumstein & 
Co., with stores in West 125th Street, Manhattan, and 
in the Bronx. 

To Jas. McCreery & Co. goes the credit for the 
best educational window, which represented a school- 
room scene with the teacher pointing to the blackboard, 
which bore this statement: 

“If every person in the United States bought a 
Thrift Stamp a day for the rest of the year, the 
amount raised for the Government in this manner 
would equal $9,125,000,000,” and other salient facts in 
the War Savings campaign. 

In the window of Saks & Co., Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Von Hindenburg and the Crown Prince were seen 
standing behind iron bars, while a brick wall—every 
brick a War Savings Stamp—was being slowly built 
up around them. 


A reproduction of a 25-cent piece, more than one 
hundred times its natural size, formed the background 
of Franklin Simon & Co.’s window, while in front the 
Kaiser, with cannon, bombs and instruments of de- 
struction, is constantly being weighed in the balance 
with the “Goddess of Liberty,’ who appeals to the 
people to fill up her side with quarters—so that she 
may outweigh the Hun, against whom the tide slowly 
turns. 





THE NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE. 


HE following extracts from a letter from Mr. 

Spratt relative to the activities of the New York 
Furniture Exposition, which closed its first advanced 
Spring showing on May 18, will be of interest to the 
trade: 


“It is a source of great satisfaction to the manage- 
ment of the New York Furniture Exchange that re- 
sults have so completely justified the long fight which 
they made for early expositions, the success of which 
is now established beyond any possibility of doubt and 
their continuance becomes a certainty as far as New 
York is concernéd. . . . There is no gainsaying the fact 
that everybody left the building on Saturday last with 
a business far in excess of that booked at any exposi- 
tion in the history of New York as a market. 


“The Fall exposition of Spring and Summer pat- 
terns will be held from October 28 to November 16.” 
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THE OP REE 


HE agitation for the adoption of a “Made in 
t America” trade-mark, which just now seems to 

be sweeping over the country, will stand a very 
careful scrutiny before manufacturers generally are 
encouraged to adopt it. 

Any plan which uses the term “Made in America” 
or “Made in U. S. A.” inferentially as a synonym 
for quality will have to be care- 
fully safeguarded or a great deal 
of harm can result from its adop- 
tion. Every true patriot should be 
interested in any movement which 
would further the interests of do- 
mestic productions, but the name 
should stand for more than a def- 
inition of origin. 

All that is made in America 
is not worthy of the stamp of 
Government approval. There are 
many things not only produced in 





SiVE OF 


F the law re- 

quired that all 
imported goods 
should carry, until 
bought by the ulti- 
mate consumer, a 
mark showing the 
country of origin, there would 
be no need of marking do- term “Made in America” safe- 
mestic products. 


A QUESTION 


medicinal purposes, he is required by the Food and 
Drugs Act to comply with certain regulations. The 
various states have, in addition, regulations which seek 
to guard against fraudulent advertising schemes or 
verbal misrepresentation, but apart from these regula- 
tions there is nothing in the law specifically to prevent 
the placing on sale of the tons of trash turned out by 
cheap and slipshod factories. 

We understand that it is the 
intention of the Department of 
Commerce to restrict the use of 
the proposed national trade-mark 
to such manufactures, and in con- 
nection with such commodities, as 
will meet certain standards of 
trade practice as well as of 
quality. 

We should like to see the 
What we 


guarded, because we are jealous 


this country but sold by reputable 
stores that are no credit to either 
manufacturer or merchant. Tons 
and tons of merchandise are pro- 
duced and sold merely for the 


need more than anything else 
is a system of merchandising 
that shall prevent fraudulent 
representations of value. 


of the commercial integrity of the 
nation. The salesman who uses 
the expression in the sale of goods 
should be justified in using it with 





price they bring. They are trashy, 

shoddy, deceptive and fraudulent. The unsuspecting 
ultimate consumer is deceived and swindled when such 
merchandise passes over the counter. 

We believe in fostering domestic products by the 
use of such an identifying term as “Made in America,” 
but we believe that the right to use that term should 
carry with it a guarantee of dependable value. We 
have no manufacturing restrictions concerning the 
quality of the thing produced. Any man with suffi- 
cient capital and initiative to engage in manufacture 
may produce any kind of goods he chooses. He is not 
even required to identify the product by his own name. 
If the product is an article of food or is intended for 
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a degree of pride. It should carry 
the same distinction in comparison 
with the merchandise of other countries that the name 
“American” carries as distinguished from other nation- 
alities. It should, but unless some form of inspection 
and regulation is adopted it is just as likely to bring 
about contempt and reproach. 

We are just now interested largely in the Ameri- 
canization of the large foreign element among us. 

We are trying to stimulate and propagate Ameri- 
can ideals and principles to the end that our foreign 
population shall speedily be assimilated and transmuted 
into 100 per cent. American citizens. Because of this, 
the use of the term America or American must be em- 
ployed with such discretion that it shall assist Ameri- 


canization rather than retard it. .At all points of con- 
tact between the foreign immigrant and American in- 
stitutions, whether it is the factory, the law courts, the 
stores, the customs, or the Bureau of Naturalization, 
it should be impossible for any of these points of con- 
tact to create a false impression concerning the Amer- 
ica that the immigrant is to learn to respect and to 
honor. 

We cannot hand the foreigner a text-book on 
honesty and then put him to work in a factory where 
designs are openly pirated, where workmanship is 
scamped and where he is cheated of his earnings on 
the slightest pretext, and expect him to profit by our 
sermons or text-books. Nor can we sell him or his de- 
pendents merchandise that is not a fair return for the 
price he pays and expect him to be anything but a 
trickster who will cultivate deceit as the primary prin- 
ciple of business practice between himself and his 
fellow men. 


WHERE DO YOU “LIVE?” 
D* FRANK CRANE has been responsible for 


many searching business sermons. The one we 
quote below is so stimulating that we reproduce it with 
the recommendation that it be studied by every man 
who has a desire to advance himself above his present 
position : 

“From your chin down you are worth about a 
dollar and a half a day. 

“From the chin up you are worth—anything. 
There’s no limit. 

“Without your headpiece you are just an animal, 
and about as valuable as a horse—maybe. 

“You have a mistaken idea. You think you are 
paid for your work. You are not. You are paid for 
what you think while you work. It’s the kind of brain 
that directs your hands that gives you your rating. 
And what causes you the most concern—the contents 
of your skull or the mass below the collar bone? 

“You exercise your body, keep your arms strong 
and your legs limber and your waist line supple, but 
do you regularly exercise your cerebrum? 

“Are your thoughts flabby, uncontrolled, wayward 


and useless, though you are expert in tennis or golf? 
“Is your thinker as keen, alert, disciplined, accu- 

rate and dependable as are your hands? 
“Where do you get your pleasures? 


From the 
chin down? Is it all dancing for your feet and meat 
for your belly and clothes for your back? And is all 
your fun in the cellar? Don’t you ever have any fun 
in the attic? 

“What interests you most—books or beer? 

“What pains you most-——a stomach ache or a lie? 

“How are you pulled? To what part of you is the 
cabletow fastened—to your loins or to your forehead ? 


“Suppose it were possible to live after the head 
had been severed from the body. Which part would 
you rather be—the head part or.the meat part? 

“What are you, anyhow—an animal, pestered with 
a mind, or a soul, prisoned in a body? 

“Do you know that the gist of culture consists in 
transferring one’s habitual amusements from below to 
above the nose?” 


A NEW LINOLEUM TRUCK. 
LINOLEUM truck that serves the purpose of 
both a truck and a cutting bench has been placed 
on the market by the A. E. Bradley Mfg. Co., and a 
long step has been been made in simplifying he han- 
dling of one of the heaviest items carried in the de- 
partment store. A 500-pound roll of linoleum is not an 
easy thing for even two men to handle, and the Bradley 
truck, by making it possible for one man alone to move 
a full roll of eight-quarter linoleum easily about from 
place to place, to enable him to unroll from the truck 
any required quantity while the truck as a table holds 
the full piece on a bed of revolving rollers, has made 
an exceedingly simple task of what has been always a 
hardship in the linoleum department. The Bradley 
truck is fully described on another page of this maga- 
zine and interested parties are invited to examine close- 
ly the merits of this new device. 





WOULD CIRCLE THE GLOBE. 


| a hour in the day enough thread is produced 
by John C. Meyer & Co. to encirle the earth. 
This production, while of interest in these time: of 
tremendous figures, is secondary as far as the trade is 
concerned to the questions of quality and service. For 
nearly half a century the Meyer thread for stitching 
carpets, shades and upholstery materials by hand or 
machine has beer used by many of the world’s leading 
houses, and its quality is well known through all 
branches of trade for which their threads are adapt- 
able. The service offered by these Lowell manufac- 
turers to match any shade or tint desired is a great help 
to the decorative trades that require perfect color 
blending in their finished product. 


HE new catalogue of the Boston Willow. Furniture 

Co., which combines the products of the Boston 
Willow and Willowcraft Shops, is a remarkably fine 
example of furniture reproduction. The photogravure 
process has been employed throughout, and each piece 
stands out in silhouette effect in a way that leaves no 
necessity for explanation. Dimensions arc. given, and 
the catalogue contains a large selection of small novelty 
pieces suitable for gift shops. The catalogue is in 
portfolio form. 
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“Fashion Art” 


Courtesy 
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LIVING-ROOM 


age 49. 


See text on p 
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ORANGERIE IN JACKSON SHORE APARTMENTS 


See text on opposite page. 
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APARTMENT 


Lwa s 


There Is No Reason Why the Apartment Dweller Should Not Be Entitled to 


All the Esthetic Comforts His Taste May Crave. 


In Chicago, at Least, as Shown 


by the Illustrations Herewith, the Apartment De Luxe Is an Acomplished Fact. 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Fashion Art. 


HE housing problem is not alone confined to 
. industrial centers, but touches every level of 
national life. Time was when the flat was 
looked upon.as an economical makeshift for those who 
could not afford a 
self-contained resi- 
dence. The multi- 
ple home building 
by economizing 
ground space and 
by lumping over- 
head provided a 
saving of which all 
the families re- 
ceived the benefit. 
The great 
drawback to the 
first structures of 
this kind was the 
“ready made” 
character of the in- 
teriors. Each room 
had so many win- 
dows, so many 


doors, all arranged 
geometrically and 


architecturally for 


d Foyer and reception-room of the Jackson Shore Apartments, Chicago. 
economy and con- Caen stone walls, black and white tiled floors, Chinese rugs. 


venience, and 
whether one occu- 
pied the first or the twentieth floor, the 
rooms had the same dimensions, the same 
shapes, and the same character of fixed ap- 
pointments. 

It is a far cry from the early apartment 
house, however, to the modern apartment 
home, the type of building represented in 
the illustrations on this and adjoining pages. 

Along Chicago’s lake front there has 
been developed a type of building, on the 
multiple home principle, that possesses in a 
large measure the distinction usually asso- 
ciated with a single residence. 

The illustrations presented herewith 
might readily be taken for interiors of a 
splendid self-contained city house, and they 


Dining-room in the Jackson Shore Apartments, 
showing the reception hall to the left, the oran- 
gerie in the distance. 
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are, perhaps, representative of the foremost develop- 
ment in interior decoration as applied to the type of 


home of which they are indicative. 


Certainly they possess luxury and good taste, com- 


Mee 2 ae 
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fortable furnishing 
and an atmosphere 
of individuality 
which leaves no 
room for criticism. 


One of the 
chief attractions of 
the Jackson Shore 
Apartments shown 
in our illustration, 
is the spaciousness 
of the rooms. The 
furniture instead 
of being “huddled” 
together in box- 
like surroundings, 
is given adequate 
space for effective 
display and com- 
fortable use. The 
result is a home as 
distinguished from 
a place in which to 
live. 





FURNISHING THE MODERN HOTEL. 


OST of the men of the trade who go back even 

ten years in their experience will remember the 

old Everett House, a rendezvous for the uptown trade 

and visiting buyers, located a few doors from Johnson 

& Faulkner’s, and extending through to Fourth 
Avenue. 

There are few of those who visited this rather 
modest hostelry that ever conceived the development 
made possible by the activities of manager B. L. M. 
Bates, of that hotel, and “Jack” Bowman. 

Some men in the trade regard hotel furnishings 
with more or less indifference. 

They still have in their mind the uninteresting 
decorative quality of the hotel of twenty years ago, but 
there has certainly been a change when you consider 
that in New York City the string of hotel palaces, now 
known as the Bowman-Bates interests, including the 
Biltmore, the Belmont, the Manhattan, Murray Hill, 
and the Commodore Hotels, the result of a recent 
amalgamation, cover an aggregate of 5,500 rooms. 
The man would gasp with astonishment if we reverled 
the amount of money involved annually in decorating 
and furnishing these rooms, to say nothing of the char- 
acter of the furnishings in the Biltmore, which refiect 
the skill and the good taste of Herbert R. Stone. 

Talk about “The Arabian Nights!” If we should 
ignore the confidence that has been reposed in us and 
tell the full story of Mr. Bates’ dream, tell the story of 
his struggles, of what he has accomplished since leav- 
ing the Everett House in debt, there would be few who 
would believe us—so what’s the use? 

We all remember Mr. Bates. We remember the 
dinky Nottingham curtains in the restaurant, very 
English in type, big and sprawly and coarse. We re- 
member the furnishings in the “sitting-room,” always 











in need of repair, but even at that time, only ten or 
twelve years ago, he had the vision of the hotel sump- 
tuous, with the Belmont Hotel as a result. 

Twenty years ago, the hotel man was “Bill” or 
“Jack” or “Ed” and he knew all his customers, knew 
their preferences in the matter of rooms among the 
fifty or sixty rooms, and the hotel was regarded simply 
as a place to “put up” for the night. Possibly, like the 
old Hoffman House, it was a place that had some spe- 
cial attraction, like the barroom, but after all, the fur- 
nishings were stuffy, the environment depressing and 
everybody that stayed there was glad to get back home 
again. 

There\is considerable difference nowadays, when 
you consider the Bowman-Bates palaces in New York 
—the hundreds of clerks to see that you are well cared 
for, with 7,000 employees hustling night and day for 
your comfort. 

To-day the New York hotel is not only a place to 
“put up,” but it is a center of social activities. Imagine 
an establishment like the Commodore with 2,000 rooms. 

The wholesale trade has got to consider a little 
more seriously the demands of the modern hotel be- 
cause more persons are realizing year by year the con- 
veniences of the hotel, not only as a gathering place 
for the holding of social functions for their teas, their 
dances, their skating, their concerts, but as a place of 
permanent residence. Moreover, the furnishing: of 
hotels of this character are important because continu- 
ally renewed. We can let the furniture in our private 
residences grow musty ; we can let our rugs grow worn 
and our wall-paper a little dingy, but the one that 
moves into a hotel wants the furnishings continually 
restored. 

When you consider this Bowman-Bates proposi- 
tion that takes care of 1,500,000 persons a year, you 
must admit that the furnishing of a modern hotel 
means something big. You have got to forget what it 
meant twenty years ago, and then the problem arises 
how are we to deal with the hotel; what is the hotel 
man’s status as a buyer. 

Is he a retailer or is he a wholesaler, particularly 
in New York where the various factors, the servant 
problem and the commuter problem help the growth of 
the hotel? 





EMBARGO ON KAPOK. 


CABLEGRAM from the American Consul at 
Padang, Sumatra, received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, ad- 
vises the department of the fact that the government 


. of Sumatra has prohibited the exportation, among 


other things, of kapok. 





On the left typical living-room of. the Jackson Shore apart- 
ments. See text on page 49. 
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LORD & 


( : OMMENCING with June 1 the upholstery de- 
partment of Lord & Taylor have made a very 
radical change in connection with their system 

of handling workroom service. 

As far back as we can remember in connection 
with the upholstery department of this store, they have 
maintained their own workroom, and have been the 
producers of some very unusual and clever things. 

The labor conditions within recent months have 
made it increasingly difficult for the department to 
carry out the workroom service with the usual degree 
of satisfaction they have guaranteed their customers, 
and after careful consideration the decision was 
reached to abandon the maintenance of their own 
workroom. 

The plan they will now follow as outlined to us 
by Mr. Screaton will be to suggest to the customer the 
employment of a local upholsterer in the neighborhood 
of the customer’s home. 

By investigation the department is in possession 
of a list of reliable upholsterers throughout the city, 
and where the customer buying fabrics or draperies 
or for furniture upholstering has not already patron- 
ized a small, local shop, the department salesman is in 
a position to recommend somebody to the customer. 
The customer then deals directly with the upholsterer 
so far as the workmanship of the order is concerned, 
and Lord & Taylor merely execute the order for the 
material. 

In connection with contract jobs which necessarily 
involve workroom supervision, the department will 
patronize trade workrooms which may be depended 
upon to give the same satisfaction as a workroom 
under their own immediate control. 

At first sight it would seem as if this innovation 
meant an abandoning of a carefully built-up special- 
order clientele, without any compensating features 
which will offset the loss of revenue. On the other 
hand, however, it must be conceded that the plan has 
been thoroughly reasoned out before its adoption, and 
the advantages have been considered sufficient to out- 
weigh whatever disadvantages may occur. 

The workroom has been always the bugbear of the 
upholstery department. We have printed columns and 
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TAYLOR CLOSE WORKROOM 


columns of discussion on the part of buyers with re- 
gard to the question as to whether or not the work- 
room paid. We have always inclined to the belief that 
the workroom was a necessity under normal condi- 
tions, and that in most cases the well-conducted work- 
room was profitable. Under such abnormal labor con- 
ditions as those which obtain at present, the workroom 
is not the feature that it was in other days. 

Mr. Screaton believes that his men can be more 
profitably employed in selling merchandise than in sell- 
ing workroom service. If the chief revenue of his 
special-order sales comes from the sale of materials, 
independent of the workroom, or if the profit from the 
workroom end is so inconstant or indefinite as to make 
it a matter of grave calculation whether a profit really 
exists or not, maintenance of a workroom is either a 
doubtful asset or a positive detriment, and in either 
case it is worth while experimenting regarding its 
necessity. 

One of the big questions which have confronted 
New York department workrooms is the union ques- 
tion. . The big “organized” shop has had to maintain 
a certain scale of wages to the same mechanics who 
individually would work for themselves, or for the 
little upholsterer, at a scale of wages which made it 
impossible for the big shop to compete. In the little 
shop the mechanic is an all-round mechanic, he is prac- 
tically his own foreman, and a big cut is made in the 
operating overhead which the department workroom 
can never hope to equal. 

This is the way the little shop has been enabled to 
compete successfully, not only for the repair jobs of 
the neighborhood, but for much of the new work as 
well. 

While the little man, cannot afford to carry the 
stock of fabrics that milady demands, he can be con- 
tent to let her buy her materials where the range is 
ample and the selection advised by competent salesmen, 
while he makes, his own profit on the wages of his 
hands. 

The Lord & Taylor experiment will be watched 
with interest, and will, we are sure, whatever its final 
outcome, be an epoch-making event in the history of 
the retail upholstery business of the department stores. 








AN INTERESTING PICTURE. 


Hk Schachner & Kellogg Studios, 30 North 

Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, recently presented 
a painting by Edmund Philo Kellogg to the local Navy 
League. The painting was sold at auction during one 
of the performances, “Leave It to the Sailor,” at the 
Chicago Athletic Club night at the Illinois Theater. 

One of the Jackies, Tony McGuire, who during 
the performances impersonated the part of the Irish- 
man, had become especially interested in the painting 
because of his acquaintance with Mr. Schachner and 
Mr. Kellogg. Mr. McGuire was chosen to be the 
auctioneer and he was successful in obtaining a final 
bid of $1,500 from J. Kemper Deering, 332 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, a member of the club, who in turn 
donated the painting to the Chicago Athletic Club for 
permanent exhibition. 


The painting represents a hydroaeroplane in the 
tonneau of which is standing ‘the late F. W. Zimmer, 
one of the expert engineers of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Co. Mr. Zimmer is about to crank the motor, “Ready 
for the Flight,” accompanied by Ross W. Judson, vice- 
president of the Continental Motor Corporation, whom 
he was instructing in the art of flying. Unfortunately 
Mr. Zimmer, as fine a specimen of manhood as any 
one would like to meet and one of the great experts 
Mr. Curtiss had for his assistants, was killed after 
having been called into Government service, May 30, 
1917, at Buffalo. He was trying to make a descent 
with Seymour Knox in the tonneau, into the narrow 
canal, but not being able to avoid the telegraph wires 
on the bridge, the machine collapsed with fatal results 
to Mr. Zimmer and serious injuries to Mr. Knox. 





NOW MAKING WINDOW SHADES. 


INCE the removal of B. Lowenfels & Co. to 38 

Cooper Square, many additions have been made 
to the business. One of the latest is a new department 
for window shades. The firm are now making Hol- 
land window shades in all styles and qualities. 


In response to calls for a cheaper grade of panels, 
the firm are offering a number of new ideas along more 
moderate-priced lines. Over two hundred valances in 
original designs together with a number of panel cur- 
tains framed and unframed and draped shades are 
being shown. The new workrooms are equipped with 
all appliances for turning out the work without delay. 


FINISHING service, for the trade only, is being 

offered by M. J. Klein and L. Hess. 

They give prompt attention to orders for the 
reproduction of French, Italian and Spanish gild- 
ing, also Chinese lacquer work and the refinishing of 
furniture and picture frames in all branches. 
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Panel curtain, from the line of 
H. F. Meyer & Co. 


SLOANE MEN HONORED FOR BRAVERY. 


NE of a series of patriotic rallies in the Fifth 
Avenue stores was held recently under the aus- 
pices of the W. & J. Sloane Patriotic League at the 
Sloane store, 565 Fifth Avenue. About four hundred 
employees were present. 

John Sloane, who presided, expressed the ap- 
preciation of W. & J. Sloane for the splendid work of 
its employees in the Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
drives. The six hundred and forty-nine employees 
made a 100 per cent. contribution to the Red Cross. 

Brief addresses were made by George Cooke, 
president of the Fifth Avenue Association, and 
by Richard A. Purdy, vice-president of the Hudson 
Trust Co. Ninety-five names of employees are on the 
honor roll of the company for military service. Two of 
these, James Culhane and John Brawley, of the “Old 
69th,” have been awarded the Croix de Guerre. 





NEW CURTAIN NOVELTIES. 


ANY new numbers have been added to the line 

of the Brooks & Foshay Co. for this season. 

There is an entirely new line of ruffled curtains, 
made with a single ruffle. These are offered in scrim, 
marquisette and voile. 

Hand-drawn work on voile with a wing motif 
effect is new in this line, also several new embroidery 
curtains with dainty lace-edged effects. 

Cable nets with lace insertions and a big line of 
panel curtains are offered, both in marquisette and 
voile. A strong line of yard goods is being shown, 
including barred scrims, marquisettes, cable nets, 
voiles and Nottingham nets. 
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HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUG TYPES 


A Condensed and Simplified Treatise, Covering the Characteristics of the 
Principal Oriental Rug Types and Analyzing the Differences for Ready Reference. 


(Continued from May Issue.) 


MONGOL. Term applied to early Nomadic tribes 
owning no allegiance to any country. 

MOSUL. City in eastern Turkey. Term applies to 
rugs marketed in Mosul and coming from that 
neighborhood. Height of wool pile, one-quarter 
to three-eighths of an inch; usually wool warp and 
filling; overcast sides with narrow web and loose 
ends; 42 to 72 knots to the square inch. Made in 
all sizes up to runners. Mosul is a distinct type. 
It is frequently soft and finely finished. May be 
said to be a term arbitrarily applied to a high 


Saraband. 


grade of Turkish Kurdistan not otherwise 
classified. 

MULTAN. Trade name for grade of India rug. 

MUSKABAD. Trade name for grade of Sultanabad. 
(See Sultanabad. ) 

NAMAZI. Prayer rug. 

NIRIS. Persian. One-quarter to three-eighths of an 
inch pile; warp and filling, stout wool; selvage 
sides; narrow web ends, carefully fringed; from 
36 to 100 knots to the square inch. The Niris 
rug is similar to the Shiraz in general character, 
but usually coarser. It is made in southern Persia 
and southeast of Shiraz. 

NISHAPUR. Ancient city of Persia. 

NOVI VAROS. Christian village of Turkey where 
singular, rugs are made with warp and weft of 
hemp. 

ODJAKLIK. » Hearth rug. 

OSMANIEH: Trade name for a grade of modern 
Ghiordes carpet. 

OUSHAK. Turkish. Longest pile of all rugs, three- 
eighths to three-quarters of an inch; soft wool 
warp and filling; wool very heavy; knots running 
about 16 to 60 to the square inch. Usually carpet 
sizes. The Oushak is more easily distinguished 
than any grade of rug because of its heavy pile 
and predomination of heavy primary colors, blues 
and reds particularly. Yaprak and Kirman are 
grade names. Oushak has a typical -sprawly de- 
sign when once seen never forgotten.. 

OUSTRINAN. One of a number of villages engaged 
in Hamadan making. 

PALERMO. Oriental carpets made here in Twelfth 
Century. 

PERGAME. Grade name for a modern Turkish rug. 

POLISH. In the Sixteenth Century, Poland began 
making Oriental carpets. Modern Polonaise is a’ 
Turkish grade term. 

POONAH. -One time important seat of India carpet 
making. — 

PUSHMINA. High grade of wool carpets made in 
India. 

RAVERE. (See Lavere.) 

SAMARKAND. Turkestan. Height of pile, one- 
quarter to one-half inch; warp and filling, cotton 
or wool; finish of sides, overcast in modern, 
selvage, in antiques. Senna knot. The Samar- 
kand is distinctly Chinese in general character, but 
has a peculiar ridged back that distinguishes it. 

SARABAND. Persian. One-quarter inch pile; cot- 





ton warp; colored cotton filling; overcast sides; 
narrow web and warp ends; 72 to 170 knots to the 
square inch. Large and small sizes. Saraband is 
usually designed in what is known as the palm or 
pear pattern. It is a heavy rug, firm and compact, 
and in a class by itself. It is made in the Sarabend 
District, lying half-way between the town of 
Kermanshah and Sultanabad west of the Feraghan 
District. The antiques are tied with a Senna knot. 

SARAKS. Ancient city of eastern Persia. Bijar 
rugs are sometimes called Saraks because Bijar 
weavers originally came from Saraks. 
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Mosul. 








SARANDAZ. Persian term for wide strip. 

SARPUZ. A covering. 

SARUK. A modern rug similar in general character 
to the Tabriz and the Kirmanshah. Made in car- 
pet sizes. One-eighth inch pile; cotton or linen 
warp and filling; overcast sides ; fine cord edge, as 
distinguished from the coarser overcast of the 
Kirmanshah; finish of ends, narrow web; loose 
warp, usually with colored threads; from 100 to 
300 knots to the square inch. The Saruk is dis- 
tinguished from the Kirmanshah in being finer, 
more evenly finished and smoother faced. It is 
the finest type of this class of rug, if we except 
the Kashan, which is softer. 


(To be Continued.) 





WILL REPRESENT MANUFACTURERS. 


E ibs newly organized firm of Snyder & Langen 
will act as agents for manufacturers of furniture, 
floor-coverings and draperies, and will make their 
headquarters at the Marbridge Building, 47 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. They state that, in addition to 
the lines they have, they are in a position to represent 
other lines in the Metropolitan district and in Phila- 
delphia. 

The members of the firm are Charles Snyder and 
[Edward M. Langen. Mr. Snyder has for the past 
seventeen years been in active charge of the rug, car- 
pet and linoleum department and for the past two 
years of the upholstery department of the Greenhut 
Co. Previously he had charge of the wholesale and 
retail floor-covering departments of the Alms & 
Doepke Co., Cincinnati. During 1917 he was president 
of the Carpet Association of America. 

Mr. Langen was buyer of furniture and bedding 
for the Greenhut Co. He gained his first experience 
in the furniture business with the Lammert Furniture 
Co., St. Louis. Coming to New York he became con- 
nected with the Greenhut Co. and when the late Mr. 
McLaughlin retired Mr. Langen succeeded him as 
buyer. 





MOSKOWITZ BROS.’ SPECIAL ORDERS. 


A SPECIAL order department has been added to 

the manufacturing plant of Moskowitz Bros., 12 
East Twenty-second Street, New York. Aside from the 
making of lace curtains and panels for stock, they are 
now equipped to offer the trade sketches and estimates 
for special work, including lace panels, curtains, brise- 
bies, bedspreads, appliqué panels and valances for 
hotels and other public institutions. 

Decorators and upholstery departments that have 
not the benefit of an artist will be taken care of by the 
designing department upon furnishing specifications. 
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ERRONEOUS TERMS IN THE RUG TRADE. 


HERE ought to be a censorship for rug literature 

to avoid the publication of. retail circulars and 
catalogues that are erroneous and misleading. We 
have one before us, and the following are a few of the 
rug terms that are used: 


Kullah, Kershahar, Aksar, Bakau, Kashon. 


The writer announcing the fact that he is a high 
authority, describes the “Serahband” as a rug of east 
central Persia, whereas it is from far western Persia, 
the Seribend district. 


He refers to Beluchistan rugs as woven in Bel- 
uchistan, while as a matter of fact, the greater part 
of the rugs called Beluchistan are woven in Khorassan. 

He refers to Beshir (Beshire) as made on the 
Persian Gulf, whereas they are made in southern 
Turkestan, not being derived from the town of Beshir, 
but from Bech Schehr (the five villages west of Khiva 
on the Amour Daria River). 


A short while ago another retailer advertised Do- 
zahr rugs; the term applied to a measurement, not to a 
geographic or technical type; it was like calling an 
American rug a fine example of 3 x 3. 

We are unable to discover by what authority any- 
thing is called a Kiskilim. These napless carpets or 
tapestries are known in Persia as Gilim, and in Turkey 
as Kilim, but why Kiskilim as almost everybody calls 
them? 

Makatlik erroneously applied to runners. The 
word might be applied to sofa cover, but not to runner 
rugs. 

The term Odjalik is not a divan cover. It is a 
hearth rug. 

Sedpadeh and the Namazlik are practically one 
and the same. They are prayer rugs, not necessarily 
little prayer rugs. They may be rugs of very large 
size. 

Lule does not mean a pearl or a jewel. It means 
a pipe or tube, and is applied to Bijar because they 
have to be rolled, being too heavy to fold. 

Kazak is not a corruption of Cossack. It is just 
the opposite, Cossack is a corruption of Kazak. 

It is a mistake to assume that a Hamadan is neces- 
sarily characterized by camel colored borders or 
grounds. This is only one style of the general 
type known as Hamadans, made in Mehraban; the 
diaper pattern is often from Bargezin. Many villages 
make the Hamadan and comparatively few have the 
camel color. The terms Hamadie and Hamidieh are 
misnomers. They have no relation to a rug. 

Hamadini means a thing from Hamadan, and in 
the same way a Ganji or Genji means a thing from 
Ganja. While the rug is supposed to come down from 
the Genghis people, it is more reasonable to suppose 
that it comes from in or around Ganja. 
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Khatchli or Katchli Bokhara is not a type. A 
Katchli or Hachli means to the Turk a cross, or having 
a cross, and relates simply to the style of design fre- 
quently found in a Bokhara. 

Khiva-Bokhara is a misnomer. It means nothing. 
Khiva is one thing, Bokhara is another. 

The term Tekke as applied to a Bokhara means 
broadly nomadic, or a tribal Bokhara. 

Beluch relates to the rugs that most of us call 
Beluchistan. They are made by nomadic people, many 
of them in the eastern part of the province of 
Khorasan. The chief markets are at Birjand or in the 
mountain countries west of northern Afghanistan, a 
long way from Beluchistan. 

Rug buyers and advertising men ought to consider 
the proper spelling of Oriental rug names of great 
importance and permit no deviation from established 
names. Not long since, in the window of a Boston 
store we read over a dozen rug names, most of which 
were either fictitious or erroneous. 





Tabriz. 





A BALLROOM ROOF GARDEN. 


N THE oposite page we show an interesting re- 
production of the new roof garden of the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis. This roof garden takes in the main 
ballroom on the sixteenth floor which is 115 feet long, 
30 feet high, and 30 feet wide. The roof effect is 
simulated by the use of a large tent made of awning 
stripe in green and white, apparently supported by 
eight vermillion-colored poles. Open sections of the 
top which are left to prevent the wind from lifting the 
awning out of place are laced together with vermillion- 
colored rope. The trellis shown around the columns 
of the room is also colored vermillion. 

The large center lanterns, three in number, are 
approximately nine feet six inches wide by eleven feet 
high, the smaller lanterns, twelve in number, are 
about two feet six inches wide by two feet high. 
These lanterns are in rose, blue and maize colors, with 
vari-colored figures. 

It will be noted that the open window at the Jeft 
permits the setting of a table on the balcony which is 
sixteen floors above the street level, and commands 
a splendid view of the Mississippi River and the city 
of St. Louis. 

The canopy is suspended from three steel cables 
which pierce the plastered walls of the ballroom, and 
are fastened to the steel building girders. To prevent 
any swaying these cables are fastened to each other and 
to the walls and ceilings by. wires. 

The tent itself is made in sections, fastened to- 
gether with snap fasteners. The bottom of the canopy 
it attached by means of grommets and cup hooks to a 
strip of wood fastened to the wall. The whole can- 
opy, trellis and supports can be removed in a half day’s 
time. 

The work of transforming this room was carried 
out by the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods 
Co., in whose workrooms the canopy, trellis and 
lanterns wer manufactured, and the treatment was in- 
stalled by their own mechanics. 





GINGHAMS FOR UPHOLSTERIES. 


F MORE than passing interest were several recent 
window displays by the upholstery department of 
Lord & Taylor. On each occasion the result was ac- 
complished by the clever adaptation of a timely idea 
and unusual application of certain fabrics. 

In the first instance, where an interior was de- 
striped vintham was utilized in place of 
For the window 

draperies and the couch-cover the color scheme was 
white and yellow, with alternate one-half inch stripes. 
Round cushions used in juxtanosition were pale green 
and white. In the foreground a placard prominently 
~\ placed called attention to the fact that the use of such 


picted, 
cretonne or other customary goods. 


materials was in line with the Government’s conserva- 
tion policy in these days of necessary economy. To 
the French is due, primarily, the credit for this attract- 
ive window, as the employment of the highly decorative 
but comparatively inexpensive fabrics for such pur- 
pose originated with the Galeries Lafayette, Paris. 

In the later displays, ocupying three large win- 
dows, a strong appeal was made to women devotees 
of outdoor sports and occupations in the effective cos- 
tumes known as the “Lord & Taylor Habit.” Here 
were shown figures arrayed in a long coat-like and 
belted smock of cretonne or gingham in striped and 
figured designs, and trousers on the order of riding 
breeches made of casement cloth, cotton rep or poplin 
in solid tone. Worn with most of these costumes were 
spiral leggings or puttees of plain casement or other 
cloth. 

Regarding these showings, which are strictly 
original with this enterprising store, conspicuous 
notices read thus: “The Lord and Taylor Habit is 
designed for both recreation and work. This cos- 
tume is as smart as a riding habit and quite as com- 
fortable whether one is on pleasure bent or garbed for 
work. Full instructions for making in cretonne and 
wash goods sections.” 


A SPLENDID RECORD. 


E ARE glad to give publicity to the successful 
work of the committees participating in the 
Second Red Cross War Fund, as represented in the 


following communication from the general chairman 
of our division: 


The Industrial Campaign for the Second Red Cross War 
Fund having reached a successful conclusion it gives me pleas- 
ure to place in your hands the following information as the 
result of the committee’s efforts in the Lace-Curtain, Deco- 
rators, Wall-Paper, Upholstery and Carpet and Rug Trades. 

Up to this writing in the division for which I am chair- 
man, one hundred and eighty-seven concerns have reported 
100 per cent. subscriptions among their employces, the num- 
ber of employees total 2,100 and the aggregate cash and yearly 
subscriptions amount up to this writing to $16,720.94, or an 
average of $8 per year for each employee in the entire group. 

As to productive results, the merit of the monthly and 
weekly partial payment plan was clearly exemplified in the 
final analysis. The results show that in that method of pay- 
ment the Red Cross received pledges averaging $8 per em- 
ployee on the entire group as against from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
employee per year being the average of the aggregate em- 
ployees who insisted on making the cash subscription and con- 
sidering their duty fulfilled. 

In some concerns the average per employee on the partial 
payment plan reached a figure of $15 per employee. 

Following are the names of some of the prominent 100 
per cent. concerns: 

W. & J. Sloane, Bigelow-Hartford — Co., Alex. 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Crex Carpet Co., A. W. Davis 
Corporation. Art Loom Rug Mills, Johnson ‘1 Fi Mad Elms 
& Sellon, F. Schumacher & Co., Otto Jaeger & Son, Inc.. 
Herter Looms, Stroheim & Romann, Robert Graves Co., Emil 
Majert Co., Gustave M. Fauser, Henry Bosch Co., R. E. 
Thibaut Co.. Inc.. Theo. Hofstatter & Co., L. Alavoine & Co., 
L. C. D. Wolf, Tiffany Studios, Proctor & Co. 


Nezson S. CLARKE, 
General Chairman, 


’ Decorators Division—Second Red Cross War Fund. 
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A BALLROOM ROOF GARDEN 


See description on opposite page. 














A REMARKABLE RESTAURANT DECORATION 


Postkellar of the Woolworth Building, see text on page 64. 
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1799. Penn Square. Present site of Pennsylvania Railroad Station and City Hall, just back of John 
Wanamaker’s. Many New York firms have offices on Penn Square, including Johnson & Faulkner, 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Stroheim & Romann, Stern Bros., F. Schumacher & Co., and Cheney Bros. 


THE 


BEGINNING OF 


AN 


INDUSTRY 


(Continued from the May UPHOLSTERER) 


dustrial Philadelphia were the Smyrna rug, 
the chenille curtain and the lace curtain in- 
dustries, and the name of Brom- 
ley stands out conspicuously in 


di HE three great history-making epochs of in- 


for years confined his efforts to the carpet business. 
In 1879 Joseph H. Bromley saw in a friend’s 
house a double-faced rug which he afterwards learned 
; had been made by Robert Beattie 

at Little Falls. It was a crude 





each development. 

There is a trite aphorism 
that “genius is the capacity for 
taking infinite pains.” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe said that “a 
genius for work is the greatest 
kind of a genius.” We recognize 
genius in the artist or poet, but 
the genius that makes for the 
greatest good in the world is the 
creative genius who builds in- 
dustries. 

The Smyrna rug industry 
was not developed by any occult 
power or inspiration, it was an 
obvious nucleus. Chenilles also 
had been made, and every one 
knew about them. The same 
with Nottinghams. But Joseph 
H. Bromley was the genius who 
harnessed these industrial possibilities to modern 
methods and mechanism and created vast industries. 


John Bromley started in Philadelphia in 1845, and 
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1776. House on corner of Market and 
Seventh Streets where Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. At this 
period on the outskirts of Philadelphia. 


product, but possessed a sugges- 
tion. Some years previously 
W. T. Smith had made similar 
rugs for the firm of Hood, Bon- 
bright & Co. They were made 
in the piece and sold by the yard, 
in mottled designs, a sort of hit 
and miss pattern. 

And earlier still, in 1870, the 
Scotch firm of Anderson, Bar- 
bour & Lawson made a Smyrna 
rug; but none of these pioneer 
efforts gave the substantiality 
that characterized the Bromley 
product. They were all of them 
narrow, or small and of light 
weight, totally unfitted as a 
fabric for the larger carpet sizes. 

A letter from the Scotch 
manufacturers informs us that 
theirs was made of a soft yarn which packed easily, 
and that of itself killed the value of the rug; indeed, the 
first rugs that John Bromley & Sons made were like- 
wise flimsy, and upon showing them to W. & J. Sloane, 











Mr. Law stood in the center of one piece; and swinging 
around upon his heel twisted the rug into wrinkles from 
all sides and corners, and condemned it accordingly. 

It was months before Joseph H. Bromley, who was 
personally developing the fabric, was able to make a 
structure that had weight and would lay flat; but by 
1882 he had succeeded. W. & J. Sloane took the pro- 
duction and the Bromley factory was soon running 
night and day and two sets of hands were employed. 

It was not alone by his creative ability or by his 
good taste, but by his organizing ability and his cour- 
age, that Mr. Bromley created out of a positive leth- 
argy, great and profitable activity. The Smyrna rug, 
up to the time that he developed it, was a rag, he made 
it an industry. 

And so also with the chenille curtain. This fabric 
came originally from England and later from Austria. 
It was made of silk, called a turcoman, and sold as high 
as $30 a pair, a price rather prohibitive for popular 
consumption. 

The old firm of Thomas B. Shoaff & Co. were in- 
cidental factors in the development of the business. 
It was in 1879 that J. B. Judson, buyer for Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, brought to the attention of Mr. 
Bromley a turcoman table cover made of silk noils and 
produced, like the Smyrna rug, by Anderson & Bar- 
bour. It was twenty-seven inches wide and joined to- 
gether to make a fifty-four inch square. 





Section of the first “Nottingham” lace curtain made in 
America by Charles Willoughby, Fordham, N. Y., 1885. 














1778. Independence Hall, on Chestnut Street, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets. 


Mr. Bromley was impressed by its reversible fea- 
ture, but subsequently learned from Mr. Anderson that 
it was expensive to produce and not easy to market. 
It was the custom of the Scotch manufacturers to meet 
the cost of production by selling the goods for all they 
could get from Maple and Schoolbred, of London, and 
shipping the balance to the United States at about half 
the price. 

Inside of a year, John Bromley & Sons were pro- 
ducing hand-made silk turcomans. 

Subsequently William H. Bromley started the 
manufacture of cotton chenille, selling the goods 
through Wight & Lackey. He had eight looms in his 
plant. Joseph H. perceived the great possibilities of 
the chenille industry, provided they could be produced 
on a power loom, and in 1888 John Bromley & Sons, 
trading as the Bromley Mfg. Co., took over the busi- 
ness of William H. Bromley, erected a large plant at 
Front Street and Lehigh Avenue, and produced chen- 
ille hand-made cotton curtains on a big scale. 

It was the application of power to the making of 
the chenille curtain which gave to the industry its great 
impetus. For nearly a year, Mr. Bromley had his ex- 
perts and the loom builders struggling with the power 
loom problem. It seemed as though it would never 
be possible to perfect a machine that would auto- 
matically and by power weave a chenille fabric, but it 
was finally accomplished, and a short time after the 
McKinley Tariff Bill went into effect, giving 60 per 
cent. duty on cotton chenille curtains, a new industry. 

Then all Philadelphia seemed to go into chenille 
manufacture. Barnes & Beyer, up to this time, were 
the biggest manufacturers. They had fifty hand 
looms, but Mr. Bromley, with his supreme confidence, 
at the very outstart placed an order for one hundred 
power looms, and eventually he had a plant of over six 
hundred looms. 

The chenille curtain was the making of the Phila- 
delphia trade. Capital piled up and it continued 
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for years to be an immensely profitable business. 

Ramshackle structures were torn down and new 
mill edifices were built, but in time competition cheap- 
ened the fabric and it fell into disuse. 

That same great initiative which Joseph H. Brom- 
ley showed in the chenille line was evidenced: again in 
the Nottinghams. He had nerve—when others were 
putting in two or three Nottingham machines, his first 
order was for twenty machines, then twenty more and 
twenty more again. So long as he knew he was on the 
right track, he had the courage of his convictions, and 
while others were puttering, he was plunging his 
energy and capital and always successfully. 

The Nottingham business started in this country 
as far back as 1885 by Charles Willoughby, who 
brought over two twelve-point machines built by James 
Carver, of Nottingham. Willoughby was not ac- 
quainted with Nottingham mechanism; he had been a 
worker on a pusher machine, so Charles, the son of 
James Carver, came over to America to install the new 
machines for him. Two months later the Wilkes- 
Barre Lace Co. brought over machines. 

From the very beginning, W. H. Fletcher had 
samples of these first Nottinghams for sale, although 
Wight & Lackey soon controlled the output, which was 
exceedingly limited. Wight, a most lovable character 
and now in the insurance business in New York, was 





the moneyed man for the firm of Charles Drake Smith 
& Co., and when Mr. Smith withdrew, Mr. Wight and 
George Lackey, who was a salesman of the firm and 


is now president of the International Lace Co., formed 


the partnership of Wight & Lackey. 

In 1891 the Bromley Mfg. Co. concluded to go 
into the manufacture of Nottinghams. They started 
with twenty machines. They knew the class of goods 
that Wight & Lackey were selling and concluded to 
produce something better. 

Horner Bros., the carpet manufacturers, put 
twenty machines on Nottinghams in 1892, but by 1895 
they were ready to quit and sold out to the Bromley 
Co. Up to 1897, Wight & Lackey sold the Bromley 
production, both of Nottinghams and chenilles. 

Then Mr. Wight withdrew and Mr. Lackey started 
the Lackey Mfg. Co. making bobbinets in Newburgh. 

In 1897 Joseph H. Bromley withdrew altogether 
from John Bromley & Sons, and the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., to confine himself to the Nottingham lace curtain 
industry, trading as Joseph H. Bromley, the Lehigh 


Mfg. Co. and subsequently as the Quaker Lace Co. 


The Bromley Mfg. Co. continued in the business 
and some years later installed additional machinery 
which they operate as the National Lace Co., J. J. 
Feeley & Co., agents. 

(To be continued in our July issue.) 





An adaptation of old Elizabethan needlework motifs as a wall covering. 
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HE annual meeting of the California Retail Dry 

Goods Association, usually held in the Fall, will 
be held on July 7 this year at San Francisco, the date 
having been advanced to enable the members of the 
organization to attend the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World in this city July 7-11. 
Delegates will attend the convention sessions at which 
retail store advertising will be discussed and expect to 
secure much valuable information. 

Practically all Pacific Coast jobbing houses are 
advising retailers that a change will be made in credit 
terms after July 1. They point to the fact that many 
lines of merchandise which were formerly to be had 
by them on liberal terms and dating can now be had 
only on the payment of spot cash. As their terms are 
being restricted it has become necessary in turn to re- 
adjust credit terms to the retail trade and the hint is 
given that the time has arrived for the retailer to cur- 
tail some of his credit business. After July 1 a dis- 
count of 2 per cent. will be given for cash within thirty 
days, while payments in sixty days will be net. On all 
bills not paid at the end of sixty days interest will be 
added at the rate of 8 per cent: per annum. 

Commenting on the recent ruling that men of 
draft age cannot be employed as clerks or elevator 
operators after July 1, the management of The Em- 
porium calls attention to the fact that women make up 
more than 75 per cent. of its working force, as com- 
pared with 50 per cent. a year ago. Women elevator 
operators are used exclusively and they are paid the 
same wages as men for the same service. 

Captain Paul Verdier, president of the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Co., who has been in the French 
army since 1914, has arrived in this country for a brief 
stay on official business and is expected in San Fran- 
cisco after a visit to Washington. William Cusick, 
formerly head of the decorative department of this 
concern, and now general manager, designed a wonder- 
ful display for the windows of the store during Red 
Cross Week, this representing a first-aid station just 
behind the first-line trenches. 

W. J. Rosenberg, of the W. J. Rosenberg Co., New 
York, manufacturers of upholstery trimmings, recently 
paid his first visit to the Pacific Coast, the trip being in 
the nature of a honeymoon. He confined his visit to 
California. 


George King has taken the lines of the Milwaukee 
Embroidery Co. and will cover the Pacific Coast and 
entire Western territory, with headquarters at Chicago. 


The upholstery and drapery department of O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, has been moved to 
permanent quarters on the fifth floor where exceptional 
lighting facilities are enjoyed. New fixtures have been 
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installed and more space is at the command of the de- 
partment than ever before. A line of beds, mattresses 
and fine bedding has been added under the direction 
of manager Richard J. Walsh. Curtains are selling 
more briskly here than in a long time, but piece goods 
are not moving so well. 

William Cruikshank is now in charge of the drap- 
ery goods department of the L. Dinkelspiel Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, formerly presided over by Harry 
Brant. This concern recently moved to new wholesale 
quarters on Battery Street. 

Weil & Levy, now located at 67 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, will move shortly to a new building 
being erected for their special needs on Battery Street, 
near Market. Laces and fringes are carried among 
other lines. 

Arrangements have been made by the John Hoey 
Co. for the erection of a two-story factory at Fifteenth 
and Vermont Streets, San Francisco, to be devoted to 
the manufacture of upholstered furniture, mattresses 
and springs. 

S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co., has 
completed a trip through the Pacific Coast territory 
and has returned to his San Francisco headquarters 
following a visit to New York. 

Norman Arter has returned to San Francisco 
from his initial trip through the Pacific Coast territory 
in the interests of E. C. Carter & Son. 

Martin Synder, for a long time a traveling repre- 
sentative of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., with head- 
quarters at the Los Angeles branch, has been placed in 
charge of the Seattle branch of this San Francisco 
house. 


Walter R. Douglas, representing the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, has returned to his San Francisco 
office following a trip through the Far Western terri- 
tory. Business is reported to be especially active in the 
Pacific Northwest, where shipbuilding work is result- 
ing in general prosperity. 

The H. & S. Economy Department Stores, Inc., 
have been incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $50,000 by Samuel Hersch, V. W. Sloan and 
A. R. Miller. 

Charles Van Hulle, who has conducted a furniture 
store at Berkeley, Cal., for many years, has disposed 
of the stock to the Gilchrist Furniture Co., of Oakland, 
and has purchased a ranch near Santa Rosa, Cal. 


M. Y. Parnay, who conducts an Oriental rug shop 
at Berkeley, Cal., and who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, recently took a part of his collec- 
tion to Stockton, where it was shown in the store of F. 
A. Gummer. 
; (Continued on page 78.) 
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Wolfhead Auxiliary, 419, of the New York County Chapter American Red Cross. 


TRAVELERS 


T A RECENT meeting of the board of gover- 
A nors of the Upholstery Association of Amer- 
ica, Harry, B. Hall, presiding, it was proposed 
that the association organize a Red Cross Auxiliary 
for the purpose of making up comfort-kit bags, con- 
valescent cushions, pillows, etc., the 
work to be done by women connected 
with the upholstery industry, and the 
materials to be furnished by subscrip- 
tion or donation solicited through the 
association members. 

The idea had already been sug- 
gested to Chairman Arnstein, of the 
New York Chapter Red Cross Auxili- 
aries, and a letter heartily endorsing 
the suggestion was presented at the 
meeting. 

George McGeachin was appointed 
chairman of the committee to consult 
with Mr. Arnstein, and as soon as 
proper arrangements can be made, the 
association will take such further 
steps as are necessary to get this 
worthy work under way. 

The subject was also discussed at a meeting of 
the Curtain Manufacturers Association the day follow- 
ing, and assurance was given that this organization 
would heartily co-operate. 

The comfort kit was the first thing American that 
went to the hearts of the soldiers abroad. The great 
success of the comfort kit can be directly traced to the 
generous impulses and the hearty support that were 
gixen the Army and Navy Relief Corps as early as 
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CROSS ENTERPRISE 


May, 1917, by Elms & Sellon, Peter Schneider’s Sons 
& Co., Mills & Gibb, J. H. Thorp & Co., Johnson & 
Faulkner, Marshall Field & Co. and Stroheim & 
Romann. 

The early activities of the Army and Navy Relief 
Corps, now one of the Red Cross di- 
visions, led to the making of kit bags. 
In the beginning, these bags were of 
khaki, but into the drab and monoto- 
nous collection of bags that were sent 
to the other side, somebody slipped a 
cretonne bag, which brought back a 
letter of enthusiasm because the cre- 
tonne was cheery colored and sent a 
breath of hopefulness and optimism 
into the life of the camp. 

The recipient wrote: “Send us 
more of these bags in bright colors, 
They made a hit.” 

So the ladies of the Army and 
Navy Relief Corps hustled around to 
collect pieces of cretonne. 

They begged and borrowed from 
their friends, but it was slow work 
because the material was difficult to get. 

Then “THe UPpHoLsTEeRER” was asked to lend a 
hand, and we communicated with the above firms, and 
as a result hundreds of pounds of samples were trans- 
mitted to the Relief Corps, and so the kit bag became 
a live article of manufacture. Other jobbers and | 
manufacturers sent material. We have not the names 
of all the contributors at hand, but the trade was gen- 
erous in the extreme. The Red Cross has not only 





























been sustained by voluntary subscriptions, but by vol- 
untary labor. ‘Lhe working women have not been able 
to assist because there were few night auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless the working woman is as loyal as the 
idle woman, and some of the most successful auxili- 
aries are those that are working under the greatest 
disadvantages. 

In the undergarment trade the Wolfhead factory, 
W. Irving Wolf, maintains an auxiliary that runs one 
night a week from six to eight o’clock, and the amount 
of work turned out is something extraordinary. 

During April this organization made more than 
thirty thousand individual articles for the Red Cross. 
One Monday night in that month one hundred and 
fifty-five girls made the high record of producing 13,- 
000 No. 2 front-line bags, in addition to bandages and 
socks, 

The upholstery travelers cannot do any work that 
is more commendable than by organizing the up- 
holstery trade to aid the Red Cross. They will operate 
under the direct authority of the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. 


- THE advertising department of Marshall Field 
& Co., wholesale, the following changes in the per- 
sonnel is of interest to those familiar with the pub- 
licity on Colonial, Canterbury and Mount Vernon 
Herman Reiwietch is now acting publicity 
manager, replacing Mr. Joslyn who resigned to become 
publisher of the Geneva, N. Y., Daily News. Mr. 
Reiwietch comes from the retail store of Marshall 
Field & Co., and is considered one of the foremost 
advertising men of Chicago. He will have J. C. 
Fehlandt as assistant publicity manager. 


fabrics. 





As strict as a reasonable construction of fair 
and square business practices, is just strict 
enough. 


It is better to lose a good customer than a 
good principle. The one can be replaced; 
the other cannot. 


Good business principles are like a good 
watch; i. e., something reliable to work by. 


If the quality of your goods and your serv- 
ice are as high as your price, you need 
never be afraid to ask it. 


A customer will forget much sooner that he 
paid you a good price for a satisfactory 
article, than he will forget that you sold him 
an unsatisfactory article at a low price. 

















INTRODUCING THE POSTKELLER: 


(> of the most interesting restaurants, from a 
decorativé standpoint, in the heart of the down- 
town business section is the Postkeller in the basement 
of the Woolworth Building. The walls are in Caen 
stone finish, the creamy color of which makes the 
room cheerful. The floor is of square red tiles; the 
furniture of the peasant type is of dark finished oak. 

The ceiling and the wall panels with segmental 
tops that correspond to the outlines of the ceiling vaults 
are enriched with ornament in polychrome, and with 
pictorial panels. Mingled with the ornament are 
mottoes and quotations lettered in old English text. 

The lighting fixtures are unusual. The sidewall 
lights are concealed back of sheets of wrought iron cut 
out to form silhouettes of boats. In some of these 
boats are seen quaint figures of men in oilskins. The 
chandeliers that hang from the centers of the ceiling 
vaults are also of wrought iron and show silhouettes 
of ships under full sail. An illustration of this inter- 
esting room appears on page 58. 





MOSS ROSE FABRICS. 

N EXCEEDINGLY pleasing window drapery is 
the result of an adaptation of the Austrian shade 
cloth. Instead of the fabric being shirred, it is made 
flat and in damask patterns. The Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
is producing eight or nine patterns, some of them with 
fine line stripes and some with double stripes; others 
are in damask patterns, all in two-tone effects upon the 
natural linen cloth. Some of the goods are shown 
made up and hung on their windows as an example. 
They have a Weinberg edging and needlework motif 
appliquéd in color to the inner corners and again to the 

center of an overhead valance. 

Some of their gold brocades are very clever re- 
productions of medieval and Byzantine designs of the 
kind shown in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
as cloth-of-gold, the gold effects being brought out in 
artificial silk. An admirable Chinese table scarf is 
also offered on an old blue ground with detached 
figures. 





DYEING MATCHING COLORS. 


LS sapwrea the past month we have receiyed numer- 
ous requests from the trade to match fabrics in 
shades in solid color that have been withdrawn from 
the makers’ lines. In such cases, the dye house is the 
best solution of the problem. The service offered by 
Jules Doux, Utica, N. Y., to dye any drapery fabric, 
floor covering or goods in the piece to a perfect har- 
mony with the color scheme of any decorative job 
should meet a ready response from upholsterers and 
decorators. 
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that President Wilson has set apart June 28 as a 

National War Savings Day. -On that day every 
man, woman and child of the nation will be catled 
upon to purchase War Savings Stamps to his or her 
fullest ability during the remainder of this year. 

National Pledge Day is the culmination of a five 
months’ campaign of the preaching of thrift to the 
nation. The National War Savings Committee and 
the President are desirous of seeing what effect the 
message of thrift has had on the nation, and how well 
this lesson has been taught and learned. 

Now, this campaign is to culminate in a big con- 
certed national drive, that is to put the Thrift Stamp 
plan definitely into the hearts and lives of American 
citizens as a permanent part of their financial plans. 

National War Savings Day, June 28, should be 
more than a day for the passive observance of the 
President’s proclamation; it should be a high day of 
patriotism in the promotion of the War Savings plan. 
Not alone should it mean the purchase of every pos- 
sible stamp on this particular day, but it should mean 
the inauguration of a definite, regular policy of stamp 
purchases every week for the balance of the year. 

The upholstery trade is doing great work in the 
Thrift Stamp campaign, but the plan that has been 
worked out by Robert Schwarzenbach, which has in- 
creased, in one month, the normal sales of War Stamps 
in Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.’s nine factories from 
300 per cent. to 2260 per cent. is well worth studying. 

Any employee earning weekly wages can compete 
in a prize contest, providing he or she buys or declares 
intention to buy one War Savings Stamp. The com- 
petition is not determined by the number of stamps the 
winner has bought, but by the percentage of credit that 
is due him by the relation of his purchases to his salary. 
These competitions are held monthly. 

A boy earning $10 a week who buys one stamp is 
given a higher percentage in the competition than a 
man earning $25 a week who buys two stamps. The 
purchase of stamps during the month must, as a matter 
of record, be made through the office of the firm; this 


|: IS important at this time to emphasize the tact 
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HOW TO INCREASE THRIFT STAMP SALES 


uaturally induces the stamp purchaser to make all his 
purchases through the office. 

In large factories, it has been found desirable to 
divide up the working people in groups. The first, 
second and third prizes are awarded te the individual 
of a group who shows the highest percentage of pur- 
chases. Prizes are fixed on the basis of ten cents per 
participant, for each first prize; five cents for each 
second prize; two and a half cents for each third prize. 
Thus if there were ten people in a group, the winner of 
the first prize would be awarded a dollar, or ten cents 
for each participant, and where there are several hun- 
dred participants in a group, the prize is decidedly 
worth while. Moreover, the group is awarded a prize 
also in the form of a commemorative tablet. 

Note well the fact that the prize winners are de- 
termined not by the actual amount of purchases, but 
by the proportion which their purchases bear to their 
incomes. 

The details of this plan are not complex, but the 
productivity of the idea cannot be more eloquently ex- 
pressed than by the mere fact that the firm’s Altoona 
mill bought in the four weeks of March $204 worth of 
stamps, while in three weeks of April, stimulated by this 
competition, the sales jumped from $204 to $2,338. A 
still better showing was made at their Columbia mill, 
where the increase was from $116 to $2,742, and so 
with all of the mills. 

Mr. Schwarzenbach’s plan makes it to the interest 
of everybody to confine their purchases of Thrift 
Stamps to their own factory or office and thus helps to 
dignify the showing of the industry as a division. 

It is understood that Gimbel Bros. employees have 
pledged themselves to contribute 1 per cent. of their 
earnings. Thus the girl who makes $10 a week will 
give up $5 a year. It is hard to get that girl to save 
five dollars all in a lump, but it should not be difficult 
to get her to save ten cents a week. 

Another excellent plan has been agreed upon in 
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some factories where the wages vary and where the 
employees who earn above $12 a week express a will- 
ingness to accept cash for even dollars and Thrift 
Stamps for odd change in multiples of twenty-five 
cents. Thus if a man makes $17.62 he gets $17 and 
twelve cents in cash and two Thrift Stamps. 


DECORATORS HELP RED CROSS. 
CONTRIBUTION of $4,115.60 was made to the 
Second War Fund of the Red Cross through the 
New York Decorators’ Ambulance Fund Fair. The 
holding of the fair in the manner originally intended 
was prevented by a fire that seriously damaged the 
building, at 5 East Forty-eighth Street, that had been 
loaned to the organization and destroyed the decora- 
tions that had been put in place for the fair as well as 
articles already contributed to the fair. 


The project was not abandoned, however, but a 


booth was set up in the ruined building, and as a result © 


the contribution made was highly creditable and above 
the average taken in at booths during the drive. 

Mrs. F. L. Ackerman was chairman of the house 
committee; Mrs. Harry A. Cushing, chairman of com- 
mittees; Mrs. Phillips B. Robinson, chairman of the 
donations’ committee. Mr. Provost, of the Hayden 
Co., was chairman of the finance committee, and Miss 
Euphemia Whittredge was captain of the booth as well 
as member of the finance committee. 





PRATT INSTITUTE EXHIBITION. 
HE Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of the work of 
students of fine and applied arts, which was held 
recently at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, was exceedingly 
interesting. 


The water-color elevations and perspectives of 
schemes for interior decoration by students in the class 
under the instruction of A. Baroggio showed a degree 
of excellence unusual in student’s work and highly 
creditable to the methods of the instructor. 


Free-hand pencil sketches in which decorative ar- 
rangements, draperies, furniture pieces, etc., were 
rendered effectively were shown by pupils of A. L. 
Guptil. Drawings of historic ornament made under 
the instruction of Mr. Guptil and Mr. Skidmore were 
also shown. The examples of instrumental drawing 
representing the class under L. B. Pope and the water- 
color studies of interior details by pupils of A. S. 
Fisher were also excellent. 

The drawings showing the conventionalization of 
natural forms and the decorative panels were of spe- 
cial interest. The school is under the direction of 


Raymond P. Ensign. 


A NEW FLAT EXTENSION ROD. 


NEW flat extension rod has just been brought out 

by the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. that pos- 

sesses advantages which differentiate it from any other 
flat extension rod in the market. 

The new rod is made in the goose-neck style, both 
single and double, and the separable rod has its point 
of attachment to the bracket at the extremities of the 
rod itself. This makes it possible for the curtain or 
valance to be entirely arranged on the rod, rounding 
the goose-neck corners and distributing the fullness 
evenly and then not to be disturbed subsequently by 
pushing the rods on to the supporting brackets. 

The brackets, as will be seen in the illustration on 
another page, are inconspicuous, but solid and pro- 
vided with a spring which readily supports the rod in 
position. The rods used on this fixture are a complete 
flat tube with closed joint at the back of the rod; this 
adds strength, avoids rough unfinished edges and pre- 
vents sagging due to warping of the rod. 

Rods and brackets are completely interchangeable, 
and altogether the new device is a noteworthy addition 
to the “Mignonette Brand” quality hardware produced 
by the Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 





NEW TRIMMINGS IN PROFUSION. 


HE vogue @f shirred curtains, the increased use of 

silk and other fabric lamp-shades and the newer 
combinations of lace and cloth in table covers and 
pillows has brought about a largely increased demand 
for certain kinds of upholstery trimmings. 

To meet these requirements the W. J. Rosenberg 
Co. have added materially to their lines of bullion 
fringe and other draped-shade trimmings, silk and tin- 
sel braids, fringes, tassels and cords, and make a strong 
showing of trimmings for use on cretonne and like 
fabrics. While some color schemes require special 
service in matching, which is a strong point in the 
Rosenberg organization, the stock on hand was never 
more diversified in style and coloring. 


ENRY BEUTTELL & SONS, selling agents for 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., recently received a large 
shipment of cretonnes and linens which will be of 
much interest to the decorative trade. The new line 
contains a large assortment of novel patterns in excel- 
lent color combinations. 


HE lines for the coming season produced by the 

Jamestown Lounge Co., which was a distinct 
feature in the furniture exposition at Jamestown, N. 
Y., last month, will be shown in Grand Rapids during 
the furniture market season on the third floor of the 
Klingman Building. 
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UNUSUAL TREATMENT OF A DINING-ROOM 


Japanese bric-a-brac and furniture have been used to good advantage in the furnishing of this unique room. 
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A PICTORIAL LACE CURTAIN 
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HO is to blame for the decreased sale of 
lace curtains? 


Some say the woman decorator; others 
say the woman’s magazines; still others give the change 
of taste on the part of the public, while a large pro- 
portion of the men in the trade to whom this question 
might be put, would reply that the fancy for them is 
merely inactive. 

l\ot for one minute do we believe that lace cur- 
tains have gone out of fashion, nor indeed that they 
ever will. We cannot concede that 
changes of architecture, or changes 
in methods of housing, will do 
away with the use of window laces, 
but there is great need of an edu- 
cational campaign along promotive 
lines. 

First of all, we want to get rid 
of the idea that lace curtains at a 
window, whether they are sill- 
length, floor-length, or panel-treat- 
ments, are intended solely for out- 
side appearance. It is true that the 
exterior appearance of a house is 
very much enhanced by laces at 
every window; they “make the 
house smile at you,” but laces at the window serve an 
even greater purpose of decoration with regard to the 
interior. 

In England where a large proportion of the win- 
dows have slat blinds, either inside or outside of the 
casement, lace curtains have lost no whit of their popu- 
larity. 

In France it is a common thing to find two, three, 
and even five sets of treatments to a window—the win- 
dow shades, sash curtains, long lace curtains and over- 
draperies. Most of these draperies are employed in 
France as in England, purely because they dress the 
window as seen from within the room. 

In America we have had a furore for simplicity 
and as a consequence many of the purely decorative 
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OS Angeles is not a lace 
curtain town. The great 
majority of people reside in 
bungalows, but when it comes 
to furnishing homes for the 
better class houses, lace cur- 
tains are required, and wher- 
ever a nice job of decorating 
is being undertaken, 
curtains are very popular.”’ 


LACE CURTAIN @UESTIGON 


elements of furnishing have been allowed to go into the 
discard, among them some forms of lace curtains. The 
fault is unquestionably with the way in which many 
stores have handled the question of selling lace cur- 
tains. 

Many of the homes in our large cities are on the 
multiple-home principle — two-family houses, twin 
houses, apartment houses, the upper floors of which 
do not identify themselves with any particular occu- 
pant or family as is the case with a detached house. 

As a consequence, those who 
have considered lace curtains pure- 
ly as an external adjunct of fur- 
nishment have abandoned their use 
on the ground that the outside of 
apartment house windows do not 
matter. But the inside of the win- 
dows of a room in the twentieth 
story is just as important to the oc- 
cupants as the windows of the 
ground floor. The public needs a 
demonstration repeated over and 
over again of the fact that lace cur- 
tains, whether in panel effect, pair- 
goods, or simple novelty treatments, 
do soften, improve and furnish the 
windows of a room. 

Teach the customers by practice and by precept 
that laces and lace curtains are an essential part of a 
room’s furnishing. The woman who likes lace-trim- 
med lingerie should not be hard to convince, for the 
same daintiness and dressiness that appeals to her in 
garments is provided by window laces in the deco- 
ration of a room. 

It is not so much a question of style, for styles 
change, but it is a question of principle, The value of 
the lace curtain as an article of furnishment is in its 
quality of softening the light while not excluding it, in 
its transparency which permits one to see out but not 
to see in and last, but not least, in the dainty beauty of 
the material of which the curtain is composed. 


» 


lace 








NOTHER year of war will see the United States 

A equipped with a gigantic mercantile marine. 

This mercantile marine must be employed. It 

will be employed first for transport and supply service, 
but after the war—what then? 

Supposing peace should come to-morrow, what 
about unfilled war orders? Some may be completed ; 
others certainly will be “adjusted”—in other words 
cancelled. American manufacturing plants, fostered 
by war, have grown like mush- 
rooms. As it takes five years to 
compile the census of the manu- 
factures of the United States, re- 
cent figures are not available, but 
taking the value of our manufac- 
tures in 1909, which was $20,672,- 
052,000, and making due allowance 
for the vast extensions which have 
been brought about by the war, we 
can probably arrive at a figure that 
will give a fairly accurate concep- 
tion of our manufacturing abilities. 
The period from 1899 to 1909 was 
marked by the panic of 1907, which 
put a check upon industry for some 
time. In spite of this, however, the 
total manufactures were almost 
double — from $11,406,927,000 in 
1899 to the figure above mentioned. Taking these 
figures as a guide and making allowance for the vast 
extension of manufacturing facilities on account of the 
war, it is not unreasonable to assume that during the 
last ten-year period the total was at least doubled, 
making the yearly production under present condi- 
tions probably above $40,000,000,000. As this total 
does not include the value of our crops, minerals, etc., 
it is apparent: that a large part of our increased out- 
put must be exported or overproduction will result 
in industrial chaos. 

From now on the trade of America cannot flow 
along lines of least resistance—it must be extended in 
the face of the keenest competition, or failing that the 
Government should encourage its extension by sub- 
sidies or other means. 

The American machine and steel industries have 
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ing plants have 
sprung up like 
mushrooms and 
their production 
we now estimate 
to be above 
$40,000,000,000 annually. 
becomes more 
than ever apparent that our fi- 
nancial standing from now on 
depends largely upon our abil- 
ity to compete as a great inter- 
national factor in world trade. 


It, therefore, 


won the respect of the entire world, a fortunate cir- 
cumstance as the greatest expansion has been wit- 
nessed in these lines. This does not mean, however, 
that we can trust blindly to the steel men for pros- 
perity, or the lack of it. They will do their part but 
every business should contribute a share. 

Every dollar of exports means an extra dollar to 
be spent in the country that provides the goods. For- 
eign nations buy in their own markets from choice; 
they buy abroad from necessity. 
With many the necessity is great— 
the need demands fulfillment. With 
others purchases result from good 
salesmanship. What America needs 
is more good salesmen—more men 
who know intimately the people 
they would sell. 

Nine-tenths of what is gener- 
ally known about foreign trade op- 
portunities has been gleaned 
through the American Consular 
Service. Isn’t it logical then to 
first strengthen this vital link in the 
chain of foreign trade? Ten con- 
suls for every one which we now 
have would be a bargain price to 
pay for increased foreign trade. 

In spite of the war our Gov- 
ernment is meeting the problem in three ways: 


manufactur- 


1. In spite of appearances to the contrary, every 
available ship is being pressed into foreign trade, after 
the requirements of our army and our allies in Europe 
are provided for. 


2. The need for adequate supplies of imported 
raw material for war uses demands that we increase 
our export business proportionately. It is being done. 

3. Our financial standing among the nations of 
the world depends largely upon foreign trade. Ade- 
quate banking laws to facilitate such business are now 
a fact. 


Foreign trade has made America the richest na- 
tion in the world and only by maintaining our exports 
in the face of after-the-war competition can we hold 
the prosperity we have thus won. 
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Assott, A. Tueo. & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, 11th floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 
New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 
South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 
bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 


Berxey & Gay Furniture Co.—-O. J. Perry, C. L. Harper, R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, J, F. Aylward, 
Mer. New York office. 


Bennett & Asppen Co.—J. C. Gifkins, West; A. Max, East; 
W. D. Sherman, New York; Thos. Boyer, Philadelphia; E. 
E. Unland, Metropolitan District. 


BerRNARD, Morris Co.—A. Lederer, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; R. Cronenberg, New York State, Middle West and 
South; W. O. Brown, Boston office, 420 Boylston Street, 
New England and East; E. Q. Daugherty & Co., Chicago 
office, Republic Bldg. State Street, corner Adams; A. 
Lederer, Carl Lindenthal, Sidney Kreilsheimer, John Heiser, 
Hugh Markey, Greater New York. 


Bittwitter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller and T. B. Kelly, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan; Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Long Island; Paul Baer, Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire 
South; William Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. 
Fox, New York City. 


BoutwetL, FarrcLoucH & GoLtp, Inc.—S. Gold, New York 
State and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New England 
States; J. F. Hanley, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; 
W. H. Watts, Chicago, Northwest, New York City and New 
York office; F. J. Barnable, New York Sate, Greater New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; R. C. Sitzman, 
Pacific Coast to Denver, office at Los Angeles; Wm. J. Max- 
well, the South. 


BrooKLyN Curtain Works, Inc.—H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Abe Stern 
assistant to A. Buchenbacher, Greater New York. 


Buren, A. F. Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; John K. 
Burch, Michigan; G. L. Trankler, Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois; F. S, Allen, Pacific Coast and South. 


BuTTerFieELD, Frep & Co., Inc—A. M. Solms, Philadelphia; 
Edward A. Hermann, Sam Hamity, Chicago; David Wolf, 
Cincinnati; T. J. Kennedy, New England States; W. S. 
Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; L. F. Brush, 
Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest; John Hodges, 
Maryland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South and 
Southwest; Fletcher V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast; A. 
R. Brown, Metropolitan District; Dupré & Co., Toronto. 





CuaAsE, L. C. & Co.—John E. Nelson, San Francisco office; C. 
J. Dyer, George B. Ogan, Walter R. Scott, Edward H. Mc- 
Arthur and E. D. Singer, Chicago office; H. T. Wight, H. 
R. Tarleton, New York office; William Walden, P. W. 
Fowler, F. H. Wilkes, George E. Sawyer, W. P. Under- 
hill and K. L. Baker, Boston office; A. E. Roninger, Detroit. 


Cueney Brotuers.—Edward Wolff, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, New York City 
decorators; Arthur McCreedy, Brooklyn and uptown New 
York City decorators; John Rogers, out-of-town trade in 
New York City; L. E. Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, etc.; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England and New York 
State; Edward Leimkuhler, San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 


CLAFLINS, INCoRPORATED.—Harry Schuck, Middle West; E. N. 
Mockler, Pennsylvania; J. L. Neal, New York State; T. F. 
Cavanaugh, Pacific Coast; D. P. Cahill, New England; M. 
P. Gannon, South; M. P. Chattin, New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore. 


Daty & Mortn.—A. T. Grant, Maritime Provinces; A. A. Bar- 
beau, Quebec; H. Rochon, Quebec; A. A. Lapointe, Quebec; 
J. R. Raymond, Montreal; E. Bordua, Montreal; H. J. 
Bergeron, Montreal; R. F. Hick, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Eastern Ontario; H. K. Callard, Western Ontario; H. 
Martin, Eastern and Western Ontario; E. E. Lackie, Mani- 
toba; J. C. Neilson, Saskatchewan; E. M. Pearen, Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


DuPont Fasrixorp Co., Inc.—George W. Husted, Boston and 
vicinity, Maine and New Hampshire; C. Hallock Silkman 
and Charles Lesham, Greater New York City; A. E. Prince, 
New York State and Eastern Massachusetts; W. W. Mc- 
Cormack, C. R. M. Rumford, Southern territory South of 
the Mason-Dixon Line and East of the Ohio River except 
Kentucky; S. W. Kelly, Eastern Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan; J. W. Stark, City of Detroit and auto trade of 
Michigan; H. W. Wivel, Chicago, Northern Illinois and 
Northwest; H. E. Herman, Indiana, Southern Illinois and 
Kentucky; F. B. Young, Southwestern territory; M. C. 
Frincke, Pacific Coast; H. T. Mitchell, Specialist; A. W. 
Purtle and C. W. Chappell, Canada; H. A. Lindsey, Director 
of Sales, Wilmington; W. A. Cotton, Manager, Toronto. 


Empen & WormMser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pitts- 
—_ and New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New 

or 


FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and 
Middle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. 
Knott, 164 Federal Street, Boston, New England; F. C. 
Billups, 223 Sherlock Building, Portland, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho; John G. Matthews, 4 East Hamilton Street, 
Baltimore, Baltimore; Bird, Rymer Co., Oakland, Cal., 
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Northern California; G. W. Hillyer, Easton, Pa., Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


GoLptHorP, Henry.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; H. L. Hass, 929 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania 
State; Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
and Northwest; Geo. F. King, 1716 Heyworth Building, 
Secon Coast; G. W. Hamilton, 44 Isabella St., Toronto, 

anada. 


GouLp-MERSEREAU CompaANny.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Heustig, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston and New England; Sarkis Yag- 
jian, Boston; E. R. Brady, A. M. Davey, Fred. Friederichs 
and John L. Pratt, New York City. 


HartTsHoRN, STEWART Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Hadley, J. F. 
Spiro, L: S. Klotz, A. H. Mount; resident agents, E. B. 
Dake, T. E. Bullivant, J. M. Layng, G. C. Boyce, F. C. 
; Barkey. ; , 


Haucuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and New England; 
H. R. Johnson, Chicago, Northwest and Pacific Coast; J. F. 
Martin, New York City and East; F. J. Seifert, Middle 
West; J. T. Glacken, House Salesman. 


Hem, S. W. & Co.—Isidor Dreyfus, West; C. F. Judd, 59 E. 
Adams St., Chicago; T. F. Weissenburger, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; S. W. Heim, New York City; 
J. K. Taylor, Boston, New England. 


Jamestown Lounce Company.—C. F. Reilly, J. T. McNeelv. 
724 Marbridge Bldg., New York City, Metropolitan District ; 
C. H. Bergquist, 106 Williams St., Jamestown, N. Y., New 
England; Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York 
State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth St, Williamsport, Pa., 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, 
Ohio, the larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, 
Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central South; M. L. Williams, 
Yazoo City, Miss., Middle West; H. A. Comer, Chicago 
Beach Hotei, Chicago, Ill, Southwest and Pacific Coast 
west of Denver. 


Kaun, E. & Co—Louis B. Doyle, 114 E. Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City. 


Karren, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 
England States; H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
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Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
diana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans. 


Kroper, JoHN, & Henry Reuset Co.—J. H. Dickey, 1812 N. 
Berendo St., Los Angeles, Cal., entire Pacific Coast east to 
Denver, Colo.; S. M. Hauser, Room 1512, Republic Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., States of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, also Indianapolis and Winnipeg, 
Canada; Benj. K. Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and principal cities in Ohio and Kentucky: 
T. F. Sheehy, western Pennslyvania aud entire South and 
Sovthwest; T. H. Coffee, New York, New Jerscy, part of 
Pennsylvania, provinces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada; 
F. H. Drowne, 506 Washingon St., Boston, all New Erg- 
land States; L. Jarrett, large trade in New York City, 
Brooklyn, Camden, Newark and Philadelphia; F. H. 
Timke, Brooklyn, also New York decorative trade; H. 
Oedekoven, New York and near-by New Jersey towns; B, 
M. Wood, manager New York salesrooms; besides the 
above Mr. Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chi- 
cago in the interests of large jobbers. 


LACKAWANNA LEATHER Co.—Richard R. Good, Middle States; 
H. T. Grevatt, Eastern States; A. J. & J. R. Cook, Coast 
. States. 


Leg, Benrens & Co., INc.—Walter J. Wilde. 


Lewis, Ropert Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph E. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West; Paul C. Seeback, New York State, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana. 


Lors & ScHoEeNFELD Co.—V. L. Emmet, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Southern Pennsylvania; W. P. Cowperthwaite, 
Northwest; W. A. Dale, Indiana and Michigan; V. L.-Fm- 
met, New England States, Pennsylvania and jobbing cen- 
ters; H. A. Frank, Canada; D. J. Mahoney, New York 
State; A. J. Raine, Ohio; We H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; 
A. D. Simon, South; H. W. Squires, Metropolitan District. 


LovEMAN BrorHers.—Irving Silverstein, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana; Ellis Zaffe, New York City 
and Brooklyn; C. J. Drypolcher, New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey; Ash and Barry, Canada; Warren St'll- 
well, Iowa, Kansas and Missouri; E. M. Loveman, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; Lewis Loveman, 
Southern States. 


McManon, Cremins & WortHincton, Inc.—Thos. J. Mc- 
Mahon, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ten: P. D. Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stilwell, Central 
West; Geo. F. King, Far West. 


Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 





Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; W. L. Rand, Jeffer- 
son Building, Boston; Joseph E. Chappatte, Philadelphia. 


M:cHIGAN CHarIrR Co.—Cha;3. H. Cox and Beryle J. Holmes, 
East; Chas. B. Parmenter, Robt. G. Caider, E. A. Fenske. 
H. A. Hurd, West; Wm. R. Penny, South. 


Mitts & Gigs Corporation.—Curtain Department.—John P. 
Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin; Robert Morris, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa; Arthur Buhler, Phila-' 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia; W. B. Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Winter- 
son, New York State and Canada; W. T. Campbell, Hey- 
worth Building, Chicago; R. H. Riddle, 207 Powell Street, 
San Francisco. 


Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, Harold 
W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss and Victor 
Echausse. 


Nauon Co.—A. Bourke, Metropolitan and East; H. M. Carr, 
West and Canada. 


NeuMater, Eucene & Co.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Harry Levy, Central West; A. Burghardt, 101 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Chicago and surroundings ; 
Ralph Levy, Pennsylvania; Seymour Mayer, Metropolitan 
District. 


New EncLtanp Merc. Co.—Harry E. Scripture, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, covers larger cities Middle Atlantic 
States to Detroit and New York City; F. F. Hubbard, small 
towns ‘n New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; J. L. 
Cobb, New England. 


Oeur_e Brotuers Co—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, 
New York office, Hartford Building, New York State, New 
England States and Canada; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Southern States; Geo. W. Mason, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. 
Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey; 
H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 


OrinokA Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada. 


Orsenico Company, Inc.—H. S. Pack, Sales Manager, and 
Omaha to the Atlantic Coast; F. O. Denecke, Metropolitan 
District; Elias Orsenigo, Showroom; C. E. Roesch, Denver 
to the Pacific Coast 


PatmMer & Emspury Mrc. Co—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck, E. Louis Barak and Lewis M. Parker; Chas. S. Dar- 
ling, 1024 Phelan Building, San Francisco, the Coast. 


PATCHING, JOHN F. & Co.—Robert J. Naylor, Middle West, 
Northwest and South; Leon F. Scoboria and Frank N. 
Mason, New York City and neighborhood; Edward B. 
Carbine, New York State; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific States; 
Samuel Adler, Chicago, Ill, and Chas. L. Seavey, Boston. 
Mass. 


Penn Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Chicago, N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I Griffith, assistait manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washingt»»n and West. 


PHILADELPHIA Tapestry Mitits.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 











147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; E. B. Green, South; Clyde Mendenhall, Balti- 
more, Washington and Philadelphia; J. T. McCann & Son, 
St. Paul, Minn., Northwest; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West 
and New York State; Michael Phelan, Canada; R. W. 
Waterson, Chicago and Middle West. 


Potiitz, LeFort & Keon.—New York Office, in charge of 
Vanderhoof & Hubert, 43 and 45 E. 19th Street; Chicago 
Office, in charge cf Samuel Adler, 5 N. Wabash Avenue, 
northwest part of Illinois, Michigan, Kansas and Missouri: 
San Francisco, C. J. Hilgers, Denver, West; Philadelphia 
Office, 929 Chestnut Street, in charge of W. R. Fleming, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pennsylvania; J. F. 
Kress, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, New York and part 
of Michigan, and New England; E. A. Benson, Iowa, part 
of Illinois, Kansas and Missouri; J. P. Gentry, Oregon, 
North and South Dakota and Idaho; M. F. Phelan, 200 
Unity Building, Montreal, all of Canada. 


REISCHMANN & Sons, M., Inc.—Edward Condon, George P. 
Schoneberger. 


REISCHMANN Cuarr Co.—William H. Kuntz, Edward J. Gor- 
man, Louis J. Harris, Louis E. Hayes. 


Ries, E. & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacific 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan (small 
cities) ; R. J. Larson, lowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota (small cities) ; H. Alexander, city and New Jersey; 
Hugo Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; W. 
M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. P. Miller, 
Chicago; Wells & Hammond, New England. 


Ritcuie, R. J. & R. Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4080 Orchard, Frankford; Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York; I. 
Symington, 849 Main Street, South Manchester, Conn.; 
Edgar Fenton, 713 Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; 
— e; Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 

ar West. 


Roos MANuFACTURING CompaANy.—F. W. Cook, East; W. B. 
Millar, Minnesota, North and South Dakota; Haskell 
Rightor, Southern; Wm. Stewart, Western Coast; Chas. 
Bienert, Wisconsin and Indiana; L. C. Broecker, Northern 
Michigan; Wm. Lee, Michigan; C. A. Curran, Illinois; 
Wendeil Grey, New England States; W. H. Stoeffel, New 
York City; F. A. Howard, Iowa. 


Ryer & CasHet.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; William S. Cashel, Metropolitan 
District, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Max Lichten- 
stein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Walter O. 
Edwards, New Jersey, Ohio and Middle West. 


ScHNEIDER’s Sons & Co., Perer.—P. A. Gettler, Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England States; M. McNeil, West and 
Middle West; W. A. Black, Baltimore and Washington, 
assisted by Wm. M. Black; E. E. Roebling, Boston to 
Maine, assisted by A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Darling, 
Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. Darling and 
W. G. Nielson; James G. Leestma, Chicago, assisted by E 
Statk; J. C. Carlin, Southern States. 


STAHELI, RreTtMANN & Co—John Moench, West and North- 
west; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; W. W. 
McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. Dolder, New York, 
‘Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Victor Krusi, 
Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 


Steap & Mitter Co.—George Banker, New York Office and 
Boston; Thomas J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago Office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, New York 
State arid New England; R. A. Fry, Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and Southern States; B. E. Devay, 
Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn. . 
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STERN BrotHers.—M. H. Brandenburger, Philadelphia, Ba'ti- 
more and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp, 
New York City. 


StroHEIM & Romann.—George D. Garrett, New York State, 
Middle West and South; E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington ; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; Chas. 
A. McManus, Boston, New England, C. E. Roesch, from 
Denver west to Pacific Coast; Alvin P. Alton, New York, 
decorative trades; George Koester, suburban New York 
and Brooklyn. 


STURZENEGGER & TANNER.—S. S. Pashley, 59 East Adams St., 
Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, 
New York State and East; James Millen, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 329 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Henry Middleton, vicinity of 
New York; F. J. Frerichs, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tuorp, J. H. & Co—Harry I. Wood, Boston office manager, 
New England States and all of New York State, excepting 
Greater New York and Long Island; Fred L. Veckley, 
Boston office assistant, the smaller towns in New England 
and New York State; Harold S. Jennings, Philadelphia 
office manager, Baltimore, Washington, Virginia, all of 
Pennsylvania; Hamilton G. Wolf, Philadelphia office assist- 
ant, the smaller cities in the territory; Arthur D. Funk, 
Chicago office manager, Northwest and West to Denver, 
Illinois, Michigan, including Detroit, Missouri, including St. 
Louis; A. P. Will, Chicago office assistant and local terri- 
tory; S. A. Davis, San Francisco office manager, Pacific 
Coast, Salt Lake City and everything north and west of 
that city; Joseph Trench, San Francisco office assistant and 
local territory; E. J. Beale, New York headquarters, to 


SPECIALTY -$h CF? 


HE difference between the specialty store and 

the group store is emphasized many times as one 
firm after another calls upon us to assist them in the 
procuring of special technically trained help. 

The multiple-shop, as the department store is com- 
ing to be called, has many things in its favor. The 
very size of the enterprise and the magnitude of its 
operations seem to insure solidity of business methods 
and continuity of success; but there is a dead leveling 
of interest that militates against conspicuous success 
for the average individual. 

There is no personal contact of employer and em- 
ployee in the sense that gives an intimate appreciation 
of individual worth. 

There is, moreover, an atmosphere of petty 
politics, and sometimes of encouraged intrigue, which 
undermines any sense of security or permartency the 
individual worker may seek to build up. This is prob- 
ably not true in all cases, for stores differ just as indi- 
viduals differ, but it is measurably true of most cases, 
and one must judge the condition of the multiple store 
field by the average one can strike over the whole. 

On the other hand, the small shop with its more 
intimate personal contact with its trade, though desir- 
able from many view-points, has also its limitations. 
These shops are usually built about the personality of 
some strong individual who controls a certain intimate 
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wait on visiting buyers; Charles W. Brooke, New York 
headquarters, manager general store salesmen, and South 
and Southwest; Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky; Harry V. Mooney, William H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Joseph J. Nagro, New York City; R. M. Slimon, Boyer 
French Fabric Department. 


Wattiser, H. F., Co.—Chicago Office, P. P. Rudhart and Corn- 
wall Shire; Middle West, Wm. A. Noves; New York, A. 
Tacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific Coast, A. M. Morgen- 
thaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 


Witson, P. K. & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, New York State, New England, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Harry A. Storms, 
principal cities of West and Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, 
Indian2, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
(principal cities) ; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt,New 
York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George Lyons, 
New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago office, 237 South 
Wells St.; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut Street; St. 
Louis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit office, 
Empire Building. 


Witcomse, McGeacuin & Co.—Chicago, Detroit, Michigan 
and the Northwest, Donald McGeachin and James Watson: 
Denver, Pacific Coast, C. E. Sills; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New York State, T. L. Atkin- 
son; Boston, New England, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, A. R. Walter; Illinois, Kansas, Indiana and the South, 
M. W. Barbour; Indiana, Illinois and lowa, W. D. Scott; 
Decorative Trade, New York City, C. S. Griffin. 


ZENITH Mrtts.—Sol. Dryfoss, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 
Chicago and Northwest; B. B. Dickman, New England 
States, New York and Michigan; James Gillies, Far West; 
New York Office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 


GROUP STORE? 


clientele. Up to the limit of what that individual can 
do in waiting on and personally conferring with trade, 
the shop may be a success. 

It has been said ‘‘no man ever attains wealth on the 
work of his own hands,” and so in the small shop, as in 
other fields, the dominant individual must deputize 
subordinates to assume part of his responsibilities. 
Many men in small shops, successful to a degree that 
swamps them with responsibility, seek a partner, or a 
competent assistant, in order that their interests may 
continue to broaden and grow. 

When this stage is reached a very critical condi- 
tion exists, and knowing this many men with the per- 
sonality, the acquaintance, the following, to insure the 
establishment of a successful business, prefer to remain 
a part of a big established organization rather than take 
the venture of going into business for themselves. 

Neither condition, perhaps, is ideal. Neither one 
nor the other offers a complete and satisfactory occupa- 
tion from all standpoints, and so the problem is not to 
be readily solved, nor the question, “Which shall I do?” 
one readily answered. 

He would be wise who would follow the path 
which the study of his own abilities would indicate to 
be that one from which he might hope to get, in the 
largest measure, those things which to him would mean 
success. 













PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT FEATHERS. 
HERE are a great many facts about feathers 
which the average salesman fails to utilize in 
properly presenting his goods tothe customer. J. L. 
Mathewson, of the firm of Schadt & Mathewson, De- 
troit, in discussing the essentials which a retail bed- 
ding salesman should know, quoted the following para- 
graphs from an article prepared by him some time ago 
for this purpose: 

“Geese feathers can be told from chicken feathers 
quite easily. A goose feather, in addition to bearing a 
greater proportion of down, is curved. Its backbone 
is bent into a natural spring. This spring, together 
with durability and richness in down, are the elements 
that make the goose the pillow aristocrat. A chicken 
feather is flat; its spine is straight. Hence chicken 
feathers lie flat in a pillow, and have comparatively 
little resiliency. There is not the reflex action found 
in geese feathers. Hence chicken feathers are less 
comfortable to the head and are not as healthfyl. A 
goose feather pillow ventilates itself. 

“A chicken feather pillow after two years’ service 
loses much of its vitality. To assert that a goose 
feather pillow will last a lifetime is high conservatism. 
Geese feathers are so long lived they are practically 
indestructible. We have traced geese feathers, in good 
condition, back a hundred years, years of constant 
service. It is a common occurrence to have brought to 
us geese feathers that have been in a family three 
generations. So extremely long-lived are geese 
feathers that old-country people insist that they im- 
prove with age. ‘You have no feathers like these; my 
grandmother plucked these from her own geese,’ is a 
statement we hear often. The belief that geese feath- 
ers improve with age is a fallacy, of course, but it is a 
tribute to their wearing qualities.” 





HOME FURNISHERS’ CONVENTION. 


HE semi-annual convention of the New York 

Home Furnishers’ Association, Inc., will be held 
in Chicago at the Auditorium Hotel, July 11, at 10.30 
A. M. Important matters pertaining to the furniture 
industry will be taken up at this meeting, and it is 
hoped that there will be as large an attendance of deal- 
ers as possible. Members and non-members are in- 
vited. Particulars may be obtained from the head- 
quarters of the association in the New York Furniture 
Exchange. 





APPLIED ART IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


EARLY a score of high schools were represented 

in the exhibition of applied art work held at the 
galleries of the Art Alliance of America, May 31 to 
June 8. The exhibits included embroidered portiéres, 








bedspreads, cushions and other decorative accessories, 
as well as examples of batik, wood-block printing, 
stenciling, etc., the result of instruction given in class 
under the direction of Dr. James Parton Haney. 

These specimens of applied art work were sub- 
mitted in competition for scholarship prizes offered by 
Albert Blum. The School Art League duplicates the 
amount of these prizes, and the art schools to which 
the students are sent make special rates as their con- 
tribution toward giving students who show special 
aptitude in design during their high school work an 
opportunity to gain the knowledge and training neces- 
sary to develop into successful designers. 





DRAWN-WORK CURTAINS AND BEDSETS. 


ore very effective patterns in ninety-inch yard 
goods made up in voile, marquisette and filet net 
are being offered by Emden & Wormser. These are 
shown with many dainty lace-edge effects and imita- 
tion filet panels. Curtains with embroideries and lace 
edging and insertions of filet panels are also a feature. 
Drawn-work curtains and bedsets are offered in many 
new patterns. A distinct novelty in this line is a num- 
ber of imported filets showing fish and bird patterns 
of Japanese origin. 





ITALIAN FURNITURE HISTORY. 


WORK of unusual value and interest is “A His- 

tory of Italian Furniture,” by William M. Odom, 
now being printed by Doubleday, Page & Co. The 
work consists of two volumes, each containing approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty pages of text. Over 
eight hundred photographs of the most authentic pieces 
of Italian furniture in existence, most of which have 
never been photographed, are so arranged in this work 
that the origin and development of characteristic 
motifs is easily discernible. These volumes should be 
of immediate and permanent value to the furniture de- 
signer and decorator as well as to the architect, the 
collector and the museum and school library. 

This work covers the subject from the Fourteenth 
to the early Nineteenth Century and is the result of 
vears of research and study in Italy, France, England 
and this country. Its sources are historic documents, 
books of journey, memoirs and letters dating from the 
Fourteenth Century and other materials from the most 
important museums and private collections. 


The aim has been the collecting and preserving of 
records of the finest examples of Italian furniture and 
because of this fact the author has had the co-opera- 
tion of many connoisseurs and collectors who realize 
the importance of recording their possessions in this 
form. Price $35 per volume. 
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One of the most popular types of upholstered chairs shown in 
the line of the Jamestown Lounge Co. at the Jamestown and 
Grand Rapids Expositions. 


INDUSTRIAL ART PROMOTION. 


AWAKEN greater interest in industrial art and 
to emphasize the fact that it is a national resource 
which, if properly developed, will help in providing the 
funds to carry on the war, besides placing this country 
in a better position to take the important commercial 
place it should occupy after the war, the Art Alliance 
of America recently sent out a traveling exhibition. 
Miss Florence N. Levy, in charge of this exhibi- 
tion, has just returned, having visited a number of im- 
portant cities, including Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids, Detroit and Buffalo. She spoke 
on ten occasions before organizations of business men, 
advertising men and art clubs. The exhibition com- 
prised designs shown in the second prize contest held 
at the galleries of the Art Alliance of America in Octo- 
ber and the manufactured articles that have been made 
and put on the market from these designs as well as 
other interesting exhibits. 





RED CROSS IN NEW YORK TRADE. 


HE Interior Furnishings Division of the New 


York upholstery trade was quick to respond to the: 


appeal for Red Cross contributions and in the little 
time devoted to the campaign nearly $63,000. was 
turned in, a fact which must be very gratifying to 


-- 


4/ 


George McNeir, the chairman of the Corporations 
Division, and Nelson S. Clark, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Division. : 

This contribution did not include the furniture 
committee, which operated independently. The up- 
holstery fabric trade was taken care of through the 
joint chairmanship of Thomas Gurry and George E. 
Colon. The decorators were handled by Messrs. Kil- 
marx and Twiss; wall-paper, by Henry Burn; uphol- 
stery trimmings, by A. L. Newberger. 





NEW PATTERNS IN SHEER MATERIALS. 


MONG the offerings of the Joseph W: Woods & 
Sons Co. there are some very effective numbers 
in printed marquisette. These are being shown in 
scenic and floral patterns and in an assortment of good 
color combinations. Voiles and scrims with printed 
borders both in flower and bird patterns are offered 
in thirty-six inch widths. The line of Rainbow cre- 
tonnes for this season has been greatly enlarged and 
embraces many new patterns. Some of these are made 
with an alternating satin stripe which adds greatly tc 
their effectiveness. 





AMERICAN HAND-MADE LACES. 


N A RECENT advertisement, Gimbel Bros. called 
attention to a class of hand-made laces recently pr 
on the market. The advertisement reads: 


“America has no peasantry, but among those who have 
come to make their home in America are many skilled needle- 
women. These, Italians, Armenians, Slavs and others of 
southern Europe, are now under proper business organization 
in this country, making many beautiful hand drawn-work 
curtains. 

“We have ready for sale a collection of yarious designs 
at the following prices: $1.80, $2.25, $3.15, $3.50 up to $5.85 per 
pair, in colors white and beige, and of materials marquisette, 
voile or scrim, sizes 2% yards long. Some hemmed at the 
edge, others with lace edge and combination of laces and em- 
broidery.” ‘ 





NEARLY THIRTY YEARS A SUBSCRIBER 


Cuiirrorp & LAwTON. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find my check to pay your bill, and 
would ask you to cancel my subscription to THE 
UpnHotsterer as I have retired from the manu- 
facture of fine furniture, which I have carried on 
in New York City for forty-three years. 

Let me hope that you will continue, for man 
years to come, to diffuse and spread useful knowl- 
edge to the furnishing trade in the beautifying 
of the American home. My best wishes go out 
to you. Very respectfully yours, 


Joun Bossonc. 














ART LEATHER PRODUCTS. 


A* UMBER of pieces of Venetian furniture cov- 
ered in decorated leathers is being shown by 
Chas. R. Yandell & Co. Among other features of in- 
terest are leather screens made up in various period 
styles appropriate for the dining-room, living-room 
and library. Spanish and illuminated leathers are 
offered from stock or to order and will be decorated 
according to the period of the room in which they are 
to be used. For the art, novelty and gift shops there 
is a very extensive line of hand-tooled leather desk 
sets made up in a large variety of colors. 





INTERIORS BY STUDENTS. 

HE exhibition of students’ work of the New York 

School of Fine and Applied Art, held at the gal- 
leries of the Art Alliance of America, was marked by 
features unusual in school exhibitions. 

In order to make every activity of the school coynt 
toward winning the war, an admission fee of fifty cents 
was charged the first day of the exhibition, and the pro- 
ceeds, about $500, were turned over to the Red Cross 
fund. The exhibition was open free to the public 
the remainder of the week. 

Some five hundred drawings were comprised in 
the exhibition, representing architecture, interior deco- 
ration and other subjects taught by the school. There 
were more than one hundred interiors adapted from the 
historic periods to modern requirements. 

[he following honors and scholarships were 
awarded: Third year interior decoration — honorary 
scholarship, Helen P. Snow; first honorable mention, 
Katherine B. Hartshorne; second honorable mention, 
Helen Wells. Second year interior decoration— 
scholarship (divided), Mrs. K. L. Brown and Miss 
Cora Weir; first honorable mention, Albertina Pitkin ; 
second honorable mention, Marian Goldsmith. First 
year interior decoration—scholarship; Winifred Jaco- 
bus; first honorable mention, Irene L. Nold; second 
honorable mention, Virginia Hamill; Liberty Bond 
scholarship, Gertrude Rennie. The jury on interior 
decoration was composed of Mrs. Elsie Cobb Wilson, 

Miss Gheen, Ogden Codman and William Delano. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 62.) 

John J. Le Gore, president of the Drapery Shop, 
Los Angeles, recently passed away in that city. 

A Better-Homes show was recently made in the 
store of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, thirty rooms hav- 
ing been fitted up for the occasion. 

Herman Robinson has secured a lease on a build- 
ing at 319 East First Street, Los Angeles, and will 
equip this for furniture making and upholstery, work. 

The Angelus Couch & Furniture Co. have secured 








quarters at 416 East Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
where a factory will be established for the manufac- 
ture of upholstered furniture. 

The. upholstery firm of Weber & Schrath, Port- 
land, Ore., has been dissolved. 

Mrs. J. O. Goldfinch, dealer in objets d’art, has 
moved from Everett, Wash., to Tacoma. 

A fine furniture store, with a curtain department, 
has been opened at The Dalles, Ore., by the Gott- 
Fletcher Co., headed by D. W. Gott, formerly of Port- 
land. | 

Miss Josephine Sullivan, for twenty years with 
the Ira F. Powers Furniture Co., Portland, Ore., and 
for much of this time secretary of the firm, passed 
away in that city on May 18, following an illness of 
two years. 

O. H. Walker has been made manager of the 
Coyle Furniture Co., Honolulu, H. I., succeeding A. 
Coyle, who is now a captain in the army. 

J. Gazvini, of Pasadena, Cal., a dealer in Italian 
and Oriental art goods, recently suffered a loss from 
fire. , 

Raphael Weill, the venerable head of the White 
House, San Francisco, and who is now in France, has 
been chosen president of the Ligue Nationale Fran- 
caise. The organization maintains a large French 
library in this city. 





THE COOPER UNION EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition of students’ work held in connec- 

tion with the Fifty-ninth Annual Commencement 
of Cooper Union included interesting work by pupils 
of the Woman’s Art School. 


Among the classes represented were the follow- 
ing: Design, Joseph Cummings Chase, instructor; 
decorative design, Miss Ethel Williams, instructor; 
decorative drawing and painting, Alexander Bonanno, 
instructor; preparatory drawing for decorative design, 
George L. Nelson, instructor; modeling for decorative 
design, Salvatore F. Bilotti, instructor. 

The pupils of Christian A. Gay, instructor in ap- 
plied decorative design in the Free Night School of 
Art, were represented by excellent drawings of fur- 
niture details and other decorative subjects. 


HE Art-in-Trades Club will close their season on 

the evening of June 20 with a round table meet- 
ing that will have the nature of a formal reception and 
smoker. An interesting program has been arranged. 


HE lines for the coming season produced by the 

Michigan Chair Co. will be on display in their 
Grand Rapids factory warerooms beginning June 24. 
The promised offering is unusually attractive. 
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RUSH SEATS RENEWED. 


DHERING closely to a single line of endeavor, 
Madalie Bros. have gained an enviable reputation 
with the upholstery and decorative trade as rush seat 
specialists. The art as practiced in their shops is 
identical with the old-time process of hand-weaving 
practiced by the chair makers of a hundred years ago. 
The trade desiring this class of work are required only 
to ship the seat frame when made separate, but special 
work is estimated on from blue prints or specifications 
sent to the factory at Philadelphia. 





AN INTERESTING LINE. 


OUTWELL, FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC., 

have arranged, at their New York office, a very 
pleasing display of their cretonnes made up in curtains 
and pillows. 

Their Landseer curtains and yard goods are 
shown in a large variety. A thirty-six inch printed 
marquisette is offered in some very pleasing patterns. 


Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold have devised a very 
definite method of trade-marking their extremely popu- 
lar Bedford Scrim. The trade-mark consists of five 
parallel bars woven into the selvage. Inasmuch as 
Bedford Scrim is one of their most popular numbers, 
this trade-mark identification enables their customers 
to emphasize the unvarying quality of “Bedford” and 
to instruct those to whom it is sold to look for this 
distinguishing mark as a means whereby they can be 
sure of obtaining a uniform and standardized quality 
in this very widely used curtain material. 


FINKENBERG’S SONS, INC., 2279 Third 
» Avenue, New York, furniture dealers, have in- 
corporated for $500,000. 


A NO-SO DEMONSTRATION. 


N AN advertising page in this number appears a 
pictorial demonstration of the simplicity ‘of the 
No-So Drapery and Portiére Hooks, made by the No- 
So Specialty Co., Boston. These pictures were pre- 
pared as a permanent method of showing the applica- 
tion of these special hooks. The various operations 
can be very clearly followed, and the obvious advan- 
tage of being able to insert these hooks with no other 
tools but the worker’s two hands is clearly indicated. 
The illustrations cover the use of three styles of hooks, 
the “H,” “FH” and “F” styles, and those who have 
not already investigated the merits of these devices will 
be interested in observing the simplicity of their 
operation. 





WINDOW DISPLAY SOLD FOR RED CROSS. 


URING the Red Cross drive, Otto Jaeger & Son 
had in their show-window a very handsome dis- 
play consisting of an American flag against a back- 
ground of plush of the firm’s manufacture. A member 
of the Red Cross passing by went in and asked if they 
would contribute it to the Red Cross. They did so and 
it was sold for $250. Subsequently the same exhibit 
was sold at the Globe Theater for $1,000. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS. 


UST as.we go to press we have been informed of 
the death of the following well-known men in the 
trade: A. A. Kirkpatrick, of the Kirsch Mfg. Co.; 
George T. Attenborough, who had been recently rep- 
resenting the line of F. Veith & Co.; A. W. Herr, of 
the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., and Henry Meyers, 
formerly of the Union Upholstery Trimming Co. The 
information reaches us too late for adequate obituary 
notices to be printed in this number. 
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Four popular patterns in Netquisette now being shown to the trade by Loveman Bros. 
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THOMAS DEWAR MCCHESNEY. 


PTSHOMAS DEWAR McCHESNEY died May 28 

at his home on Riverside Drive in this city. Mr. 
McChesney was president of the Columbia Mills, Inc., 
and of the Northern New York Power Corporation. 
He had been for many years an important figure in the 
window-shade and textile finishing industries of this 
country. Mr. McChesney was the son of the late Col. 
Waters W. W. McChesney and was born in Chicago, 
February 25, 1862. 

In 1889 he became associated with the Opaque 
Shade Cloth Co. In 1896 he was largely instrumental 
in organizing the Columbia Shade Cloth Co., now the 
Columbia Mills, Inc., who took over at different times 
the business of the Opaque Shade Cloth Co. and of a 
number of other firms engaged in the making or distri- 
bution of window-shade products. 

An achievement in which Mr. McChesney took 
pardonable pride was the planning and construction of 
the 12,000 h. p. hydro-electric power plant of the 
Northern New York Power Corporation which is re- 
garded as a model of its kind. He was a member of 
the Union League Club and a trustee of the Hahne- 
Mr. McChesney is survived by his 
widow and a daughter. Among the last of his activ- 
ities was the planning, equipping and financing of 
Metropolitan Base Hospital, No. 43, of which his 
daughter, Mrs. E. G. McMurrich, is superintendent of 


mann Hospital. 


supplies. 
EDWARD H. PRANGE. 


RIENDS of Edward H. Prange, of Chicago, were 

profoundly grieved to learn of his untimely death, 
which occurred Saturday, May 25, at Camp Fremont, 
Cal. Mr. Prange, answering his country’s call, left on 
May 1 for Jefferson Barracks, from which he was 
transferred to the National Army, Company F, 8th 
Infantry. On May 20 he contracted a cold; this 
rapidly developed into a serious case of pneumonia 
and resulted in death May 25. 

As representative for the firm of S. Karpen & 
Bros., in the Southeastern states, Edward Prange was 
well known to the trade, and had a host of friends who 
will long remember his sterling qualities, his manliness, 
and his inherently kind and gentle nature. He was 
thirty years old. 





HAVE CHANGED FIRM NAME. 


HE name of the Milwaukee Embroidery Works 

has been changed, and business will hereafter be 
conducted under the name of William R. Miller. This 
is a change of title only, the ownership, management 
and financial responsibility remaining as before. 






















































































THOMAS DEWAR MCCHESNEY. 





PERS ON AL:S 





ELprepGe—Irving C. Eldredge, who has been as- 
sociated with the Orsenigo Co., Inc., as metropolitan 
and traveling representative, resigned May 1 and is 
now connected with the Gas Defense Plant, Sanitary 
Corps, N. A. 

Lercu—Harry J. Lerch has since Mr. Carter’s 
death been in charge of the upholstery department of 
John Wanamaker’s New York store. Mr. Lerch has 
been connected with the department for twenty-two 
years. 

K1iNsLER—Herman Kinsler, who has been repre- 
senting Joseph Popper for several years, having 
started as a boy with him eleven years ago, has en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve as a radio operator. Mr. 
Kinsler has been studying evenings at the Marconi In- 
stitute, and has been notified that he will continue his 
studies in connection with the Navy. He was notified 
to be ready for call by June 15. 

KirKpaTricK—A. A: Kirkpatrick, manager of the 
drapery department of the Kirsch Mfg. Co.’s New 
York office, is seriously ill and has been confined to his 
home in Brooklyn for the past two weeks. 

Brock—Frederick G. Brock, an interior decorator 
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of wide experience, both domestic and foreign, form- 
erly with Lauxen & Catts, of Stockton, Cal., has be- 
come affiliated with Dan Cassidy, of the California 
Drapery House, 1160 Eye Street, Fresno, Cal., taking 
the place of G. D. Remmers. 

ZeELL — Oliver Carroll Zell, having joined the 
United States Naval Reserve Flying Corps, has closed 
his studio at 11 West Hamilton Street, Baltimore. 

Haynes—William J. Haynes, well known in the 
Boston decorative trade, has associated with James I. 
Wingate & Son, interior decorators, 400 Boylston 
Street. 

Lreon—The friends of S. L. Leon, upholstery 
buyer for L. M. Blumstein, are extending congratula- 
tions on the birth of a son. 

DeBoucH—H. A. DeBough is. now connected 
with the wholesale drapery department of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 

DeLatour—G. L. Delatour Jr., who has been in 
charge of the San Francisco office of E. C. Carter & 
Son for some years, has been made salesmanager for 
the firm with headquarters at the New York office. 

BERNSTEIN — Maurice Bernstein has been ap- 
pointed buyer of the upholstery department of H. C. F. 
Koch & Co., Inc., New York. Mr. Bernstein has been 
associated with this department for about seventeen 
years and succeeds the late S. F. B. DeLuna. 





FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH. 


HRIFT STAMP DAY in the U. S. A. has come 

to stay. The results of the first Thrift Stamp Day 
were so satisfactory that the National War Savings 
Committee of Greater New York has decided to here- 
after set aside every first day of each month as Thrift 
Stamp Day, and all business houses throughout the 
Greater City have been asked to co-operate and make 
a special drive to boost the sales of Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps on those days. 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 

T THE annual meeting of the Art-in-Trades Club, 

held May 23, the following officers were elected 

for the coming season: Harry Wearne, president; 

Frank W. Richardson, vice-president ; James P. Rome, 

secretary; Louis W. Hyde, treasurer. Executive 

committee: C. V. Twiss, ex officio member ; George H. 

Stevenson, E. Feuermann, Frank Cambria, Embury 
Palmer, Henry W. Lloyd. 


HE John S. Meserve Co., Boston, have recently 

incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to deal in 
carpets, rugs, furniture and house furnishings of all 
kinds. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





WANTED—POSITION as buyer of drapery department by 
young man (35) with seventeen years’ experience. Seven 

years in present position, desires to make a change, New York 

preferred. Address “Hustler,” care The Upholsterer. 


DESIGNER—CHANGE OF LOCATION, south of New 
York desired by a thoroughly expeyienced, competent New 
a ay ge vee presently employed. Practical working 


drawings in interior decoration, special furniture, draperies 
and up Pvthon sketches. Address “Draughtsman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Thoroughly ex ee cutter, in all branches 
of mattresses, cushions and curtains. Apply by letter stating 
full particulars to “M. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Man to take charge of drapery workroom, with 

large concern in Middle West; one accustomed to high- 
grade work, also able to cut and estimate. State salary ex- 
pected, and where formerly employed, also if able to sketch. 
Address “C. O.,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Retiring partner’s one-half interest in high 

class, old establishe decorating, furnishing and antique rug 
business, finely located in New York City. Al credit and 
reputation, A good chance for a man or woman with artistic 
ability; price less than half stock inventory at old prices. Ad- 
dress “High Class,” care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—First-class general upholstery and bedding busi- 

ness, twenty-five years established, well equipped, fine loca- 
tion, cheap to a quick buyer. Death the cause. Chas. H 
Wise, 2203 Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


WHICH ARE ALSO EDUCATIONAL 
PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, Decorations. Contains 
2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, size 9% x12; 112 fabric illustrations cover- 
ing all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs; 800 of carvings of design 
details, table tops, chair legs, etc. ; 800 design motifs of walls and ceil- 
ings with 65 interiors. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


RUGS OF THE ORIENT 


Complete in its description of all Oriental rugs, giving definitions of 
over 200 Oriental rug terms. 141 illustrations of Oriental rugs. Com- 
plete map of rug country. A wealth of information on the, subject 
Size 9% x 12%, 126 pages. $3.00. postpaid. 


THE ROOM BEAUTIFUL 


Being a collection of hundreds of the best efforts of American and foreigy 
decorators and the Clifford & Lawton staff, in the Old and New Styles, includiny 
Gothic, Renaissance, Flemish, Dutch, Georgian and Colonial. No such collection of 
interiors has ever been published in one book. No book has ever contained such a 
vast library of interiors. Printed in duotone brown ink. Well bound in cloth, 13x9% ; 
288 pages. $3 a copy. Postpaid. 


COLOR VALUE 


A valuable book treating of color contrasts and color harmonies. It 
will assist the decorator and the manufacturer in the selection of color 
designs or for decorations generally. Colored plates and diagrams illus- 
trating the fundamental principles of the subject, of inestimable value to 
either student or artisan. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 











FURNITURE UPHOLSTERING 


A practical handbook for the upholsterer. Over 700 illustrations with descriptive 
text. Tools and Accessories, 7 Coverings, Cushions, Mattresses, Springing Up, 
e 


Bridle-edged Upholstering, Pad Seats, Hard-edged Upholstering, Double Stuffing, 
Pillow-edged Upholstering and Pad Backs, Circular Backed Chairs, Spring-backed 
Pieces, Simple Buttoning, Pieated Buttoning, Buttoning Circular Backs, Tufting Spring 
Backs, Contour and Form, Iron-back Upholstering, Bands and Banding, Cording and 
Lining, Choosing the Covering for Furniture, Planning the Covering, The Handling of 
Haircloth, Gimping, Repairing and Polishing. 

The most authoritative and complete instruction book ever published on the art of: 
upholstering furniture. Price, complete, $3.50, postpaid. 


CUTTING AND DRAPING 


Enlarged and Revised Edition 


Most thoroughly up-to-date workroom book on the market. 


French Festoon Drapery. Window Shades and Blinds. 

Irregular Festoon Drapery. Archways and Alcoves. 

Flat Valances and Lambrequins. Portiéres and Appliqués. 

Laying out Lambrequin Forms. Bed Draperies. 

Pleated Valances and Tambrequins. Traverse, Drop and Theater Curtains. 
Extension Valances and Lambrequins. Interior Groupings, Cozy Corners and 
Piano and Mantel Draperies. Wall-Hangings. 

Scarf Draperies. Awnings ial Coneniie Curtains. 
Festival Decorations. The Application of Grille Work. 

Lace Curtains. Work-Room Auxiliaries. 


Over 450 illustrations and diagrams illustrating methods of cutting and 
making all the popular styles of drapery treatments. Not an obsolete style 
in the book. Price, $3.00, postpaid. 


Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, * Fourth Avenue. New York 
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National War Savings Day, June 28th 


Every Hand in the Land! 






Every Hand a Saving Hand 
Every Hand a Helping Hand 


Lend Your Quarters to Uncle Sam 
Every One of Us Must Save Here for Victory “Over There” 


VERY one must lend some money to the Govern- 

ment. And every one can lend some, if only a little. 

No matter how slim our purse or how small our 

earnings, each and every one of us can spare a little for 
our Government if we practice a little thrift. 


By investing in WAR SAVINGS STAMPS the person 
with only a few cents to spare can do his or her share as 
well and as nobly as the man with a million to invest. 
Remember, the Government does not ask you to give 
your money, but to lend it at interest. You make it 
work not only for those ‘‘over there’’ but also for you 
here, no matter how much or little it may be. 


You may purchsae WAR SAVINGS THRIFT 
STAMPS by paying the small amount of 25 cents ata 
time. Sixteen Thrift Stamps plus a few cents in cash are ex- 


changeable for a Five Dollar WAR SAVINGS STAMP. 
The Five Dollar Stamps cost from $4.14 to $4.23 each, 


according to the time purchased, and will be redeemed 
on January 1, 1923, at $5 each. 


The Stamps will be sold during March, 1918, at $4.14 


’ each, and the price will increase one cent a month dur- 


ing 1918. 


At the average 1918 selling price, WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPSs will yield you on the redemption date four per 
cent. interest compounded quarterly. In case of necessity 
they may be redeemed before January 1, 1923, with 
about three per cent. interest. 


The investment is the soundest on earth. The entire 
wealth and security of the United States is back of them. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS are as easy to buy as postage 
stamps. They are sold at post offices, banks or trust com- 
panies, many railway stations, stores, factories, agencies 
and other public places. 


LETS ALL INVEST AND HELP—EVERY HAND IN THE LAND. 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 


" Contributed through Division of Advertising 














This space contributed for the Winning of the Par ly 
‘CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
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—s United States Gev't. Comm. on Public Information 
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“WELCOME to THE TRADE, THEIR RE- 


PRESENTATIVES, AND FRIENDS, WE EXTEND 
ACORDIAL INVITATION TO UTILIZE THE FACILITIES 
OF OUR SALESROOMS DURING THE EXHIBITION 
HERE SELECTIONS MAY BE MADE IN THE HARMO- 
NIOUS SURROUNDINGS OF OUR NEW QUARTERS 
FROM A SAMPLE LINE UNPARALLELED IN | 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN, DIVERSITY OF STYLE 
ied AND PRACTICAL MERITS 


S:‘KARPEN & BROS: 


WABASH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The Upholstered Furniture House | 
of America 





OUR BUSINESS HAS A RECORD EXTENDING THROUGH 
MANY SEASONS BECAUSE IT HAS CONSISTENTLY 
GIVEN THE HIGHEST GRADE OF MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP THAT CAN POSSIBLY BE PUT. INTO 
FURNITURE OF OUR MANUFACTURE. 


THE SATISFIED CUSTOMER ALWAYS 
COMES BACK 


We invite you to inspect our line, which will be shown at the Grand 


Rapids market during the July season. 







THIRD FLOOR, NORTH, 
KLINGMAN BUILDING 


Jamestown, New York 
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JAMESTOWN LOUNGE COMPANY 
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M’F’G.CO. 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK 


FURNITURE 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS ANTIQUE TAPESTRY PANELS 
MOROCCOS 
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WHOLESALE W CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 


SHOWROOM : ‘ACTURERS IMPORTERS ‘ JAMES G. LEESTMA 
sy nie a FINE FURNITURE «a ART OBJECTS peed GEnaal hdeiates 


NEW YORK 
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The Reischman Company 


14-18 East 32nd Street 
New York City 


Dining Room 


Living Room Furniture 
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We will also be pleased to estimate 
and submit suggestions for FINE 
SPECIAL-ORDER WORK in the 


various schools of designs. 


Shops : 
318 East 75th Street 











A our showrooms may be seen 


a representative collection of 
exclusive stock furniture, adapted to 
the requirements of a modern home. 


- SomMA G) SHOPS 
| Designers and Pakers 


NEW YORK CITY 


Showrooms : 
216 East 42d Street 
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The above is part of an interesting Wedron: Set 
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CHOICE EXAMPLES 


OLD NEEDLEWORK AND TAPESTRIES | 
FINE ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


ALL PERIODS 


E. KAHN & CO., Ltd. 


6-10 ST. ANDREWS STREET 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 


LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 


American Representative: LOUIS B. DOYLE, 114 E. 28th St., New York 
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New Designs, Bedroom and Dining - Room Furniture, Now Displayed 


THE Jrse7ao © 


INCORPORATED 


112 West 42d St. New York City 




















MORTON W. LEE 


Bedroom and 


Boudoir 
Shebwebsatbus 


Wholesale Showroom 
25 West 45th Street 
New York 
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DISTINCTIVE. ? 
METAL FURNITURE 





The dignity and beauty of well-designed Metal Furniture give to 
it an appropriateness, for certain decorative requirements, not 
equalled by any other furniture style. 


The Notman collection of Metal Furniture is very extensive, and 
includes a large number of examples of exceptionally fine design, 
decorated with interesting touches of polychrome and gold. 
Inspection by Dealers and Decorators is cordially invited. 


ADAPTATIONS AND REPLICAS OF HISTORIC FURNITURE, 
MIRRORS AND OBJECTS OF ART— DECORATIVE LAMPS 





A. H. NOTMAN & COMPANY 


121-127 West 27th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
Selling Agents for John Miller & Company, Davies-Putnam Co. 














Fine Period Furniture 


The furniture in our New York salesrooms, comprising one of the largest 
showings of French, Italian and other Period importations, combined with correct 


examples in the English; Dutch, German and other historic periods from our own factory, is con- 
stantly on exhibition and will appeal strongly to the decorative trade. 


JOHN MILLER & CO. 


516-520 EAST 17TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO FACTORY 


Selling Agents: A. H. NOTMAN & CO, 121-127 West 27TH St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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CHAMBERLAYNE, Inc. 


MAKERS OF 
DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND WORKS AT 503 EAST SEVENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 











The Nahon Company 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Fine Furniture in 


Early English, Spanish 
and Italian Schools. 


MOROCCO WORK 


FACTORY and OFFICE 


FALKENBACH MFG, CO., Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


WOODFIBRE 


(ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF) 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamps 
and Art Objects in 
All Periods 


Specialists in Fixtures for Hotels 
Churches Theaters and Baris. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
159 East 54th Shs New York 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENTS 
























N. W.T. Knott - - 164 Federal St., Boston 
icc ymee Gos hr oot Oabtand: Cat ” 53rd STREET and EAST RIVER 
| GW Silliyer, Knccht Bidg-Annex, aston, Pa, No. 2748 NEW YORK 








SEND YOUR SKETCHES 


to 
THE SPECIALIST 
Royal Art Woodworking Co. 


Incorporated 


for our estimate, or shall we 
229-235 East 4lst Street .. New York make a sketch ? 


Telephone Murray Hill 2397 
SPECIALISTS "IN 


Furniture Made to Your Order iii nn 


Let us know your requirements 
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FURNITURE TRADE SALE 


& 






GRAND RAPIDS 


Will open as usual 


June 24th 


As usual, the exhibit of the Berkey & Gay Furniture 
Company will be ready on the opening date. 


As usual, this comprehensive showing for Sleeping 
Room, Dining Room and Living Room will contain 
new and pleasing designs. 


Furniture Dealers are cordially invited to inspect 
this interesting exhibit. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 





Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition: 
200 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office and Exhibition: 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 
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and 


Boxes 


Furniture 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


Matting, Cretonne 


Sanitas- Covered 


Gift Pieces 


FERGUSON BROS. 
MFG. CO. Hosoxen, N. J. 


SALESROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 31 East 17th St. 
CHICAGO, 1319 Michigan Ave. 











J 
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DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | 











—- 







































Craftsman 


cee Quality 


A luxurious, sanitary covering for good furniture. 


Always sells readily when its extraordi- 
nary wearing qualities are explained. 

You can guarantee and demonstrate Craftsman 
Quality Fabrikoid to be absolutely water- 


proof, stain - proof, grease - proof, dust - proof 
and washable and not to crack, peel or fade. 


We stand back of every yard. 


Used by the best manufacturers; standard 
with leading dealers everywhere. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 
Wilmington, Del. New Toronto, Ont. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
‘Leather Substitutes - 


“L.. 


Sa COCK CMO 
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1883 1918 


Michigan Chair Company 


, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


President : Vice-Pres.: Secy. and Treas.: 
THOS. F. GARRATT CHARLES H, COX JOHN D. KAREL 





Ks 


ICHIGAN’S FOREMOST CHAIR FACTORY 


Our line for the coming season will be in readiness June 24th; 1918, 
at our Factory Warerooms in “ Pleasant Valley.” 


We will be glad to welcome our old friends and customers, as well as 
all the new ones, who visit our Grand Rapids Market, and feel assured: 
that our offerings are so attractive as to warrant your especial attention 


and consideration at this time. 


REPRESENTATIVE SALESMEN 


East: CHAS. H. COX West: CHAS. B. PARMENTER, H. A. HURD South: W. R. PENNY 
BERYLE J. HOLMES ROBERT J. CALDER, ' E. A. FENSKE 


Michigan Chair Company 
1883 Grand Rapids, Michigan  '9!5 
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color as a factor in every scheme 
of Decoration, the master cabinetmakers 
of olden times introduced this element ts 
in their Furniture through the medium f 


if 400 ECOGNIZING the importance of 


ayer REk 


SO 


v of Lacquer or Polychrome. ~p 
t (¢ +) 
SAY The Decorator of today will find Wh 
aay many fine examples of such Furniture a 
PS among the historic reproductions on ES 
Ih: view in these Galleries. The collection AN: 
ae is equally noteworthy for its exclusive 2s 


ws designs in Dining Room and Chamber es 
)) Furniture and for its luxurious English @) 
y and French Upholstery. \j 


gq Individual pieces made to special “4 
a order. Sketches and _ estimates y% 
submitted upon request. MWA 


The maximum discounts prevail. 


; New Ufork Galleries i 


$2 Grand Rapids Furniture Compary 
i INCORPORATED 
% —«-34-3G West 32¥Street 
WN New York City a 
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HE Upholstered Furniture produced by i 

the Chesterfield Furniture Co. is noted for 

fine workmanship, distinctive designs and 
unique decorative charm. Your inspection is 
cordially invited. 





Chesterfield Furniture Zo. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Upholstered Furniture 


10 East Chirty-Ninth Street, New York 

















DECORATED FLOOR and TABLE 
LAMPS and SHADES 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
to the trade that we have on display in 
our new showrooms a unique and 
beautiful line of hand-decorated lamp 
and shade specialties. We are man- 
ufacturers of floor and table lamps, 
, any and handkerchief boxes, humi- 
ors, bookends, clocks and a variety 
of art novelties in hand-painted deco- 
rations in modern and antique designs. 
Nothing just like our work has ever 
been shown to the trade. We would 
appreciate the pleasure of a visit. 


ROBICHEK COMPANY, Inc. 


Oriental Art Works 
878 BROADWAY, near 18th Street, NEW YORK 




















PETER C. LEE 


SPACE 1206 
New York 
Furniture Exchange 


46th ST. and LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


Dining-Room, 
Bedroom and 
Reed Furniture 


In various Period Styles and in materials 
and finish that conform to sens- 
ible home furnishing. 


We are Permanent Exhibitors in the 
Furniture Exchange. 
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H-1. This picture shows head of 


hook entering pleat, ready to be 
pushed up into position shown 
in next picture. 





H-5. Hooks in position carrying 
weight of curtains. Two fabrics 
of unecual weight can be used 
as successfully as two of similar 
weight. Note straight line of 
heading, every pleat upright ana 
the same height. 





H-6. Face of curtain showing 
positive regularity of pleats. 


H-2. Hook has been pushed up 
as far as bottom bar, and point 
of hook has been brought through 
the seam of pleat ready to be 
pulled down. 


H-3. Hook pulled down as far as 
it will come. Note length of wire 
between bottom bar and bottom 
of pleat. Top prong now to be 
entered through one thickness of 
the material close to the stitch- 
ing. Note finger at top edge of 
pleat to guide prong. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
SIMPLICITY 
OF NO-SO DRAPERY AND 
PORTIERE HOOKS 


Note the effectiveness of these hooks in these pictures. 
Suits equally lined or unlined, hemmed or un- 
hemmed curtains. 


Makes measuring unnecessary, if pleat is 
stitched to the desired length, because hooks 
must of necessity,be,in line—bottom of pleats 
must be finished off firmly. 


No special opening required for hook to come 
through—no special stitching—hand or machine. 


Easily and quickly attached or detached for 
cleaning or laundering. Holds the finest net 
or heaviest velours equally secure. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


136 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


> 





NO-SO SPECIALTY CO.f 





H-4, Push prong up as far as 
possible. Wire shown at bottom 
of pleat in last picture will now 
be completely out of sight. Hook 
is now in proper place. 

To remove hook, reverse these - 
operations. 











FH-1. To use style H or French 
heading hooks for plain hangings 
without pleats, insert hooks in 
webbing the desired distance 
apart as shown in cut above. 
Tack webbing at back of mate- 
rial then fold material down over 
webbing, bring point of hook 
through material and hem. 














FH2. mag | plain hanging 
where French heading hooks have 
been used, hiding rings and pole 
aml forming folds when drawn 
ack. 





F-1. 


pleat, enter point of hook 
through seam as above. 


103 





To insert readily in light 
material put finger inside top of 


F-2. Push hook up and brin 
point of hook out throug 
seam again about one inch 
above, where point was in- 
serted. 


F-3. Pull down so that point 
of hook comes fully through. 
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F-4. Push hook fully up into 
place so that bar supports 
weight of curtain. 


JOHN KING @ SON 


(Established in the Year 1775) 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 






SCOTCH WINDOW HOLLANDS 


To insure getting our goods, 
Examine TickKets 
and Paper Bands. 
Also inside Holland Tab on 
end of each piece, and 
see that each bears name of 


john Hing @ Son. 


Sold by Leading 
Manufacturers and 
Jobbers of Window 
Shade Goods. 





TRADE MARK 


FELIX J. McCOSKER, {28 iver feri fs: 


EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREFT, NEW YORK 




















OUR BOX COUCHES CONTINUE TO BE THE MOST POPULAR OF BED INNOVATIONS 


BEDS AND BEDDING 


SHOWN IN OUR SALESROOMS, 25 WEST 45th STREET, fcc’, NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK A. HALL & SONS 


WAREROOMS AT 
25 WEST 45th STREET 1011 CHESTNUT STREET 


NEW YORK CITY ° PHILADELPHIA 
Factory: 118-122 Baxter Street, New York City Bedstead Foundry: Southfields, New York 
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The Bradley Patent Linoleum Truck 


O trouble to Show or Cut the Linoleums with this device. 
One man does the work of two. It can be furnished with 
Iron or Divine Bros.’ indestructible wheels. 


In carrying the heavy rolls of Linoleum, the four wheels of the 

chassis take the entire load. The three steel rolls have Ball Bear- 

ings on each end, permitting goods to be unrolled or rolled up with 

very,little .effort. Will be pleased to quote you prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. E. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


273-275 State St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















Over 15,000 of these racks in use to day. 
Any Rug can be lowered to the floor in 


three seconds. 

Will fit any height ceiling. 

Takes up less room than any other make. 
Has a rope on every arm. 

We also manufacture the All - Metal 
Swing-Arm Rug Racks. 

Let us quote prices which we know will 
prove attractive to you. 


Ne writing, designate- number of arms 
required. 
’ 














ALL GRADES OF | STAPLES & HANFORD CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Tow, Moss, Kapoc | '\ fy 


“CORRUGATED WIRE Supports FOR UPHOLSTERY SPRINGS 
Sea-Moss . 


Wood- Wool 


Excelsior 














R. J. & R. RITCHIE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
QUALITY and SERVICE one ape STREET, FRANKFORD, PENNA. 


DEAL BATH RU 


A close examination of the 
Style, Weave and Quality will 
convince the most critical. 


Tapestay Contains, Coucn, 
TABLE AND FunnituRe Cov- 
Eninas. Sunrast Cuntans 
AND D PIECE Goons. CwENiLLe CunTains AnD TABLE Covers 








H. W. WHITNEY 


305-315 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE, 619 Dime Bank Building 








A LACOBSOR A SD ERS Hartford Bidg.. 41 Union Sq., New York 
OTTO of wks - Lees Building, Chicago 
GEO. bP ca ra a - 3712 Virgina Ave. Kansas hy A . for far West 
t t ¢ treet 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES . ane port pretest 


New York Agency for Bath Rugs 
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MARTSHORN 
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O buy a $25,000 home and equip 

it with $250 worth of furniture 

would not be regarded as ordi- 
nary good business by any man who 
reads the editorial or the advertising 
columns of this paper. 


Yet that same principle—exact- 
ly that—is practiced by the merchant 
who sells a woman Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers and in the same breath rec- 
ommends to her the purchase of a 
lower standard shade cloth. 


Oswego and 


Chouaguen 
Shade Cloths 


are twin sisters of Hartshorn Shade Rollers, be- 
cause the quality-standards are the same. By 
reason of this, every merchant, in justice to 
himself, his customer and his own business 
standards. should see to it that every time a 
Hartshorn Roller sale is made either Oswego 
or Chouaguen Shade Cloth is sold with it. 


Hundreds of the livest, biggest and most 
successful dealers in America appreciate the 
fact that, through sheer satisfaction given, this 
combination of Hartshorn products is building 
up their entire house-furnishing departments 
into a more profitable proposition than they 
had ever considered possible. 


* Hartshorn Standards” is merely another 
name for Higher Standards, and the merchant 
who stands for Higher Standards is the mer- 
chant who is getting and keeping the big bulk 
of the best trade of his community—not alone 
in bis house-furnishing department, but in 
every other department of his store. 


Write for Booklet: 


“Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 
Address ** Dept. 2." 


Stewart Hartshorn Company 
250 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

















FOSTER LUXURY 


Spring Filling for Top Cushions 


1. Springs of Premier wire 
specially tempered. 


2. Double-conespring—free- 5, METALLIC clip connec- 
dom of action, no rub- 


bing of coils. 


3. Springs in separate 


sleeves—noiseless. 


4. Springs knotted—no loose 


ends to work into cush- 
ions. 


tion— durable and inde- 
pendent action. 


6. Outside muslin cover pre- 
vents filling from working 
in or around the springs. 


Various Sizes and Gauges of Wire 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


UTICA,N.Y. 














GWINESE Races 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 


Decorators and High Class Trade 


JONES & BRINDISI 
Craftsman Bldg. 
"Telephone Murray Hill’7583 


Of exquisite beauty, embrac- 
ing perfection of design and 
fabric. Ain inspection of our 
stock will fully verify this 
statement. Our goods appeal 


directly to 


We pay special attention to 
the making of Rugs in unusual 
sizes, designs and colors, and 
are delivering in six months 


from date of order. 


6 E. 39th St., New York 
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THE BIG “ALL-THE-YEAR” MARKET 


Always Open 
A - Always Filled 
| | With the Best 


+. PRODUCTIONS OF MORE THAN 
| 400 FACTORIES 


! 
a 
. 


I> 
*. 








the values and merits of which were attested 

| by the twenty-five hundred buyers who at- 

i ig tended the May Exposition and placed such 
Set generous orders. 














Pz 


— 
DEALERS WHO COULD NOT ATTEND THE EARLY SHOW 


should bear in mind that the big show is open every business day in 
the year, and the earlier orders are placed the more certain they are 
to be shipped before snow and embargoes again tie up the railroads. 


The Samples are still intact on the floors of the 


NEW YORK FURNITURE EXCHANGE 











HUACHUCA ANTHEA 


Period Design 


can be matched in this de- 
servedly popular wool and 
ropestock rug. It is a long 
wear rug also. 


if 





PLYMOUTH MILLS 


1115-1117 Broadway, N. Y. 


MILLS: Lawrence, Massachusetts 








AW 





AU 





ccc FUNUUVOUAVLVAVHLNVLA USAT 
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LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN AMERICA 
OF CARPET AND DRAPERY HARDWARE 





Catalogue on application 


MANUFACTURED BY 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY 
87 Chambers Street New York 

















Tel, 2343 Stuyvesant House of Fuessel Estab. 1853 


JACOB F. FUESSEL, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


NON PAREIL 
WINDOW SHADES 


HOLLANDS, ROLLERS, FIXTURES, Etc. 
FOR THE TRADE 


MAIN OFFICE 


103 Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
BRANCHES ELMHURST, L. I. 


RUSH-SEATS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


We put RUSH-SEATS in antique and 
modern chairs. We weave these 
RUSH-SEATS by hand exactly as it 
was done inthe olden times. Write 
to us for details and Prices. 

Garden St, 


MADALIE BROS., Prutxbi:PHia PA: 

















E. ERNEY @© CO. 


Successors to JAMES E. BOWER 
WHOLESALE 


Linoleum, Oil Cloth, Window Shades 
and Brass Curtain Fixtures 
31 So. FOURTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, DA. 








K. Ge Re Ge 
ve CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
>» Publishers, 373 FOURTH AVENUE 


yoga) nema eaten 





‘ig: at Twenty-Sixth Stree, NEW YORK 


THe UPHOLSTERER 


SE RERENENE REE NE RE RONENEERONENEOENO 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





- 3 
2 
ae 
ENCLOSED FIND TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
MAIL TO THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS 
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RKROOMS 
for the 


TRADE 











Upholstery 
Draperies 
Curtains 


French Shades 
a Specialty 


WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
HIGHEST CHARACTER 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Sketches and Estimates on Request 




















JULIUS GUTTMANN 
49 West 45th St., New York 


Telephone: Bryant 4565 














HENRY SCHIMPF - 


Manager 


NEW RESTAURANT 
1225 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Caters especially to the 
UPHOLSTERY TRADE 
Visiting buyers and salesmen cordially invited 












FREE 


With an order for the 
“following selection of 


SANITARY” 
PILLOWS 


we will include a © 


Sanitary — 
Display Rack 
like cut, K. D. 


3 prs.61b, Comet at $1.15 
3 prs. 7 1b. Standard at 1.25 
3 prs.71b. Beatsall at |) 
3 prs.71b. Comfort at 2.10 
3 prs.7lb. Empire at 2.25 
3 prs. 61b. Cascade at 2.75 





This rack will increase 
your Pillow Sales 100%. 


without 


It may be referred to as SELECTION ‘“‘W. 0." 
specially naming Grades and Qualities. 


SEND US AN ORDER FOR SELECTION " W, 0.” 


422-428 South Canal Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


GULLABI GULBENKIAN & CO. 


“OLDEST WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Oriental Rugs 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner Twenty-Sixth Street 


Wire Lamp Shade Frames 


of Every Description 
for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Write for our new catalog which 
contains over 250 illustrations. 


NEW YORK WIRE FRAME CO. 


703 Second Ave., near 38th St., N. Y. 














Ss 




















Brass-Plated and Brass Covered %-inch 
Rodding, Brass and Iron-Lined Tubing 
in all sizes, Extension Rods, -Brass- 
Covered Poles, Pole Ends, Sockets, 
Rings, Brackets, Traverse Rings, French 
Heading Rings and Hooks, Valance 
Brackets, Bone Rings, Flat Brass Rod. 








sa 6-29 MEADQUARTERS 267 HARDWARE, 6? 


_ Goose-Neck Brackets, Vestibule Brack- 








de 


VN 
> = 








ets, Rings, etc.; Weight Braid, Slip Cover 
Fasteners, Rubber Edging for Linoleum, 
Brass Bindings, Stair Nosings, Rods, etc. ; 
Drawer Pulls, Furniture Castors, Locks, 
Keys, etc.; Special Railing Work of every 
description. and in any finish desired. 


4856W38StNEWOR 


BETWEEN 
Sth and gt ave 
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RUGS MADE TO ORDER 


gold “GOLDEN FLEECE’? 


4 AXMINSTER, MADE IN OUR NEW YORK FACTORY 
HAND - TUFT, MADE IN ENGLAND 
AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE, MADE IN FRANCE 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


“Ore cY 
FE 624 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 2 WEST 45thSTREET 233 GRANT AVENUE 
ESTABLISHED 1884 CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 









or Uy, 
“ar, or® 























-™ 








Artists on Old China Lacquer and 
English Furniture 


Gilding andi Enameling 


M. J. KLEIN & L. HESS 


118.E. FORTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


oOo @O 


a 











L. VIOLANTE & ONORATO 


Furniture «Upholsterers Nails Art Furniture 
Special Order Work in all Styles 
We invite the attention Reproductions and Repairing of Antiques 
of the trade to our com- PHONE SRYANT uae ne Sa eee NEW YORK 





plete line of Furniture and 
Upholsterers’ Nails made 

















i d ‘ A. KRAUS, President S. TAFFEL, Treasurer 
in all sizes, styles and in- . 
shsitied ‘aun al Wei Chestnut Upholstery & Decorating Co. 
Leatherene Upholsterers’ Trade Work Our Specialty 

Nails, Japanned to imi- 213 Lexington Avenue New York City 
tate leather. Telephone, Murray Hill 3481 








Write us for particulars. 


The Mattatuck Mfg. Co. ( A LRA 
Waterbury, Conn. 




















Domestic Thrown Silk William Ryle @®, Co. DEALERS IN 


pig Aes aedieine. IMPORTERS OF =———————— Foreign and Domestic 


riNE PURE DYE SILKS Asiatic and European Raw Silk SPUN SILK YARNS 


for the Weollen Trade eww AND NOILS eee 
ain ces artis imi nto 225 Fourth Ave., cor. 18th 8t., New York 


NICKERSON BROTHERS 


99 and 101 Worship Street, E.C. - - - LONDON, ENG. 


JAMES A. McDONALD 
U.S. Agent - 60 and 62 East llthStret - NEW YORK 
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“Berbecker” means “Quality” 
New York Salesroom, 15 East 26th Street Chicago Office and Wareroom, 312 West Madison Street 


Poti@eo FLAT EXTENSION RODS Sx2%” 


PUSHES ON, a Strong Spring Bracket Interchangeable Ends 
Made in Three Lengths—24 to 44, 28 to 54, 38 to 72 inches 





PUSHES ON 


ll 


mam * 


ew | 


No. 6754—Single. Projects}2 inches. {No. 6755—Single. Projects 2% inches. No. 6756—Double. Projects 2% inches 
THE BERBEGKER & Row Lanp Mre.Go. 
Wa » CONNECTICUT. 


THE 


DYER ||| MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Rugs, Draperies, Hangings, Goods in the 
Piece, of any fabric, dyed to a perfect HIGH-GRADE—SUITABLE FOR 
harmony with your color schemes. 7 


: BED ROOMS—REAL NOVELTY 
JULES DOUX, Inc. Utica, N. Y. IN SUMMER RUGS 


@srikvan 6 ©, ELITE 








I 
































Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs SIMILAR TO THE MARIE 
12 EAST 40th STREET ANTOINETTE ALTHOUGH 
TEL. BRYANT 8170 New York LOWER IN PRICE 





LYON NOVELTA’ 
FURNITURE A GRASS RUG OF UNIQUE 
/ MERCANTILE Pe 
AGENCY 


TUBLISHERS_OF TYON-AED BOOK. FELDMAN, ARMON & CO. 


The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 




















f° oan Ben Mirror, ° 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Picture Frame, Mirror 13-15 BANK ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, concen 
Executive Offices; New York, 28 B ‘ NEw YORK OFFICE: —- Broadway 
Bosto: - 27 Haymarket Sq. Chicago - - - 440 So. Dearborn St. BALTIMORE OFFICE: Piper Bldg. 
Philadelphia - 608 Chestnut St. Cincinnati -- 2nd Nat. Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis - 65 Waintight Bidg. d Rapids - - Keeler Bldg. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Chadakoin Bldg. fie Point, N. C., ‘Bank of Com, Bldg. 
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Spanish Inlay Cedar Chests 


The only chests shown at the January Furniture Markets 
with this new innovation. 


A distinctly new feature with great advertising possibilities. 
Be the first store in your city to advertise these artistic chests. 


We supply complete advertising material, newspaper cuts, 
window cards, sales ideas, etc. 


Write for blue-print catalog and description 
of the Spanish Inlay Chests 


STANDARD RED CEDAR CHEST CoO. 
ALTAVISTA, VIRGINIA. 























Genuine Hand- made 


Decale Leathers AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON TAPESTRY RUGS 


JACQUARD (WILTON) CARPETS and CHENILLE CARPETS and RUGS 
Dining Room Screens AUBUSSON HAND WOVEN TAPESTRIES 


Leather Covering for Chairs Prompt Delivery Prices Beyond Competition 


Leather Wall Hangings NICOLAS HEMANCE 
| Embossers of Velvets, etc. 225 Sth Ave. Manufacturers’ Representative NEW YORE 








; Variety of Fruit and Flower Panels 
Suitable for Over Mantel 


Decorations THE MAIBRUNN CO., Inc. 
TOOLED LEATHER DESK SETS Silk Lamp, Candle and Electric Light Shades 


Gold and Mahogany Lamps and 
Charles R. Yandell & Co. ART NOVELTIES 
7-11 West 45th St., New York 


40-42 EAST 19th ST. NEW YORK CITY 









































Mascher, Waterloo and York Streets 
THE QUAKER MILLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF A FULL LINE OF 


C = COLONIAL RAG RUGS, RAG CARPETS & CHENILLE BATH RUGS 


BW 


Selling ( New York, General Merchandise Exchange, 19 West 19th Street. | San Francisco, Cal., N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street 
Quaker Quality Agents | Chicago, Ill., R. Brownlee, Jr., 404 Medinah Bldg. | Boston, Mass., Leslie Tyler, 38 Chauncy Street 


SCOTCH ART RUGS for Decorative Purposes 


We are are Specialists in the Manufacture of Art Rugs. 
Doone, Thistle, Lanark, Kiltie and Seminole Mission Rugs. 


WILLIAM HENDERSON & CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Boston Philadelphia 


Rees, © ReeS 


Cleaners—Dyers 


Established i864 





Lace Curtains |) _—......-4 Blankets 





ea J TREE 
SCCCHeEH ES 
GRREEEEEOE 


Portieres 





Draperies 








Carpets 


Oriental Rugs Our Specialty 


Send for Our Price List 
We operate the largest plant in the Union and our 
54 years of practical experience is at your service. 
lf you desire advice write us, we have an informa- 
tion bureau for all inquiries. 


Rees, © ReeS 


232 - 234-236 EAST 40th STREET 


( 4561 ) T 
Phone < 4562 - Murray Hill NEW YORK 
( 4563 ) 






































GROLIER CRAFT PRESS, INC., N. ¥ 








SQUARE CORNER 


“Push On’ Plain Front Flat Extension Curtain Rods 


PATENT PENDING 














4 








an Bronze Finish 


30 to 54 inch Extension and 42 to 78 inch Extension 


THE JOHN KRODER & HENRY REUBEL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Everything in the DRAPERY and CARPET HARDWARE LINE 
Main Office and Factories, 108-128 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. New York Salesroom, 107 East 17th St., N. Y. City 


' 108-128 Meeker Avenue, Brooklyn N.Y 











of cretonne, 


represents an all- 
being used, It 
ad-rest which can 


different positions; 


tachment to which our 
be attached. This is also 
e cretonne as the hammock 





In our 1918 c —— ie the hammock is shown 
in actual colors, including all other patterns that 
we will manufacture 


J. R. Bunting Bedding Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

BRASS AND IRON BEDS, SPRING BEDS 
BEDDING, COUCH HAMMOCKS, ETc. 

1505-1523 Wharton Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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